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Business cue: Watch commodity price lines as well as war headlines page 13. 





You and your Warner & Swasey are manufacturing 


the American Standard of Living ......., 


A MESSAGE TO THE MAN WHO OPERATES A TURRET LATHE 


You and I and everyone get paid out 
of what we produce. There #s no other 
place for income to come from, is there ? 


Our grandfathers earned about $1 for 
a 12-hour day. They couldn’t produce 
enough with crude tools to contribute 
more than that to the world’s goods. 


The European workman is in that fix 
today. With tools inferior to yours, he 
has to work up to 12 hours for less 
than the equal of 1 American dollar. 


The reason lies in what happens to 
the fruits of production. Taxes take a 
big slice; the plant in which we work 
has to have heat, light, supervision, re- 
pairs; a small wage must be paid for the 
money which provides us with a place 
to work. The rest—a// the rest— goes to 
the workman and the material he uses. 


So the more you produce (and the 
less material wasted in producing it) 
the more there will be available for 


You CAN TURN IT BETTER. FASTER. FOR LESS... 


you. You earn many times as much, 
you have comforts and conveniences 
that a European workman never dreams 
of—all because you produce more of 
the world’s goods at a lower cost per 
piece, and so help spread the benefit 
of more goods to more people at 
lower prices. 


That’s the reason for the American 
standard of living, and Warner & 
Swasey is proud to work with you in 
producing it—with turret lathes that 
are more powerful (to help you im- 
prove production), more accurate (to 
help you reduce scrap loss), and easier 
to use (to help you get through your 
day with less fatigue, and so be able 
to enjoy the leisure your American 
standard of living makes possible). 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


Turret Lathes 
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A typical example of Goodrich improvement in rubber 


fmm H this tire maker build a truck 
ture. He's almost ready to apply 
he tread but first he puts on the girdle. 
This is an outer ply of a new kind of 
ugh rubber with extraordinary re- 
stance to stretch—developed in the 
ich laboratories. 
Pounding day and night over every 
1 of road and rut, truck tires are 
ected to terrific stresses and strains 
tat may cause local weaknesses—even 
biow-outs. Goodrich engineers de- 
igned the outer ply of specially tough, 
etch-resistant rubber which absorbs 
d distributes the strains. 
This new rubber compound, called 
lex, is an example of Goodrich 


development in truck tires. It is one 
of three features of Triple Protection, 
the Goodrich way of protecting tires 
against premature failure. 

Under today’s extreme loads and 
high speeds, truck and bus tires are 
apt to blow out, break through the 
sidewall, or otherwise fail prematurely 
—long before the tread is worn. 

Plyfiex plus Ply-Lock, a method of 
anchoring the beads in place, and 
Hi-Flex Cord, a heat-fighting stream- 


The Tire that Wears a Girdle 


lined cord, combine to provide an extra 
factor of safety in tire construction. 
They enable you to carry the peak loads 
—and to hit high speeds with greater 
protection. 

Put Silvertowns in service on your 
toughest hauls. Watch the cost-per-mile 
dive downward. And then you'll want 
them on every wheel. Triple Protected 
Silvertowns cost no more than other 
‘first-line’ tires without these features. 
See the Goodrich man today. Remem- 
ber which, the name's Goodrich. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio; 
Los Anapien, Coll Kinchanes, Oumale. 


Goodrich Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS 


AND 


BUSES oe 





) 
THE ACCIDENT THAT Wy | HAPPEN 


It was an engine nruch like this .. . 


clean-looking, well tended, responsive 
to every demand — apparently fit for 
many more years of efficient service. 

Yet a deep-searching Hartford Steam 
- formulated on this 
Company’s vast experience in how and 


Boiler inspection 


where to look for flaws, strains and 
weaknesses in power equipment — 
brought to light a growing but con- 
cealed crack extending well down into 
the main shaft. A timely discovery! 
A very probable catastrophe averted! 


You seldom hear of the “accidents” 
that impend but which, through su- 
perior insurance-inspection, escape 

happening. Yet such disaster pre- 

undoubtedly 
bered thousands in the course of 
Hartford’s 18,000,000 inspections 
of boilers, engines, turbines, pres- 


ventions have num- 


sure vessels and electric generators, 
®@ Hartford Steam Boiler’s inspec- 
tions are not simply the work of the 


men who crawl into your boilers 





or examine your power machinery. 
They represent the results of the scien- 
tific investigations of an organization 
of SPECIALISTS which has done only 
this type of work for 74 years. 

This organization includes a full- 
time staff of engineers who do nothing 
else but study power-plant accident 
causes and means of prevention; ana- 
lyze and interpret field inspectors’ find- 
ings; help make your power-plant 
insurance in Hartford Steam Boiler the 
safest that money can buy! 


Ask your agent or broker why Hartford Steam 
Boiler covers a preponderant portion of America's 
insured power equipment, and shop-inspects more 
than 90% of the nation's industrial power boilers. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION AND INSURANCE 
COMPANY “Aton: ge 
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at will astonish taxpayer 


vav President J. J. Pelley « 


ition of American Railroads 


eek's notable Eastmar 

Aids to Transpor 
sers’ organizations don’ 
s way at all, and the 
hile Owen D. Young 
rtakes to direct anot! 
nuch-surveyed transportation 
For a quick picture of the difh 
Mr Young's job and of the 
vy, that Mr. Eastman’s report 


it, see page 18 


Television 

Tue Ft rAL COMMUNICATIONS Commis 
the radio industry the shock of 
en it announced last month that 
escinding the order it recently 
igh, permitting semi-commercial 
broadcasting What's been 

n the scrap between the 
dustry and the FCC, and how 
on is coming out in the hearings 
Washington before the Senate in 


state Commerce Committee page 22 


Wages and Hours 

lye WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTIVE TRADES 
r dav in Washington last week 
the first of a series of hearings de 
to persuade Wage-Hour Adminis 
Philip Fleming that the Wage 
Law's definitions and regulations 

tough. Agricultural indu 


appear next—page 34 


How to Take a Picture 
GENERAL READER going throug! 
ga e takes most of the pictures as a 
of course We found a picture 
veek, though, which gives an idea of 
i photographer sometimes has to go 
wh to get even the simplest kind of 


rhis photographer wanted to get 


m picture record of Chief Justice 
s taking a walk on his 78th birth 
Did he merely stand on the side 
ind start his camera when the 
appeared? No, sir, he propped 

on a_ stripped-down express 
equipped with balloon tires, and 
elper pull him backwards down 
eet. That’s what makes picture 


¥ a profession. 


f ortaiatel dimensional 


accuracy! Also, for under-the- 


surface precision, New Departure 


forges both race rings and balls. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vothing Killa Like @ Ball @ 


Write to Moin Office, New Deporture, Division 

of Geneic!l Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for 

engineering consultation and 150 page book, 
| “Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” 


Authorized ovtomotive ond industrial reploce 
ment beoring service, wherever you tee the 
United Motors Service sign. Authentic records 


Complete stocks. Prompt delivery 





SPORTING 
BLOOD? 


Whe the r 


or swing a niblick, you will 


you stride a horse 


get greater enjoyment from 
your favorite sport in clothes 
that have been tailored by the 


House of Bell. 


Drop in for a cordial welcome 


when you are nearby. 


mad Bll & Go 


INCORPORATED 
ed 


22 FIFTH AVE., AT 44TH ST., NEW YORK 


222 


TAILORS FOR GENTLEMEN 


A GUIDE TO 
GOOD LIVING \N ST. 


All rooms with bath— 
radio reception 








HAS “AUTOMATIC 
PUSH-BACK" 


Make Redipoint the 
bosom friend of your 
customers. Let this pre- 
cision-writing instrument 
travel around in the 
vest pockets of your 
customers and pros- 

pects, carrying your 
firm name or trade- 
mark, Let it be a busi- 
ness builder for you. 
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City Functions, 1940 


Taxpayers always have plenty to say 


about how their money is being spent 
Dallas, Tex., are 
say it. Both 


up special bu- 


and San Antonio and 


giving them a chance to 
municipalities have set 
reaus of information and complaint in 
their city halls to answer questions and 
complaints on city business 

The San Antonio bureau not only has 
a large information file on hand, but at- 
tendants direct complainants to proper 
departments, which try to iron out mis- 
understandings and then report back to 
the information desk 

In Dallas, that 
they answer questions at the rate of one 


attendants estimate 
every four minutes. When a complaint is 
made by telephone, letter, or in person, 
it is recorded in triplicate: one copy is 
retained by the bureau, two are sent to 
the department concerned. The depart 
ment answers the complaint and the in- 
formation bureau checks up later with a 
form postcard to make sure everybody's 


happy 


“18 to 30” Jobs 


San FrRANcisco executives are interested 
new co-operative 


80 


in the progress of a 


“18S to 


an enterprising group of 36 


organization, Associates,” 
formed by 
young people of that age-group a few 
weeks (1) where jobs 
are: (2) what kind of 


workers employers need; (3) what kind 


ago to discover 


how many and 
of training is required to fill specific jobs: 
and (4) to help each other obtain em 
ployment. 

\ research committee compiles charts 
of employment trends in each San Fran- 
cisco industry to advise members where 
job opportunities are increasing or di- 
minishing, as shown below. This informa- 
committee 


Re 


tion 
which contacts employers regularly 


is supplemented by a 


sults to date: Out of the orig 
bers, 22 have jobs: present me 
50 with about 100 more wait 
There 


workers in the group: the yo 


are no officers al 
everything themselves. The ( 
Commerce supplies office space 
phone, a printing firm proy 
ery, a radio station donates | 
of air time weekly. 

Our Times 

AIRLINE 
stenographers can go to schoo 
the 


Inglewo« vd. ( 


Disco 


airplane 
Don 


and mal 


drilling in ling 
the 
A regular night-schoo 


thorough 
business at 
school 
group Was formed to help ine 
stenographers familiarize 
with the duties of their new 
expanding Southern Califor 
industry 

Rockville Center, N. Y., res 
buy year-round parking pr 
municipal parking lots for a do 
payment, motorists receive 
four hours 
lots. Police 
plan reduces traffic congestion 

The latest slot 
nickel, out a cup of ora 
The machine is being tested 
will be 
factories, 


trafhe 1 


which allows them 


time on downtown 


machine 


pops 


and if successful GIVEN 
theaters, schools, : 
locations with heavy Irasti 
Lf) 


Profitable Reading spend 


Business MEN who want 


“where's what” as well as “wh 

might look into the “Geograph ( 
American Economic Life.” by 
Hull McCarty (Harper & Bros 
It describes, section by section, | 
; appea 


activities im the PI 


tol H 


tray 
strang 
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States, should be helpful backgr: 
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Wass inecTon (Business Week: Bureau 

{nv proposals to repeal the Johnson 
{et as to permit loans to belligerents 
al s which no one would expect to be 
epa -would be ve r\ had political 


ne this fall. No one W ll be 


iting them. Republicans will vie 


found 
dv 
Democrats in beating their breasts, 
telling their that 
ever-never will they vote to bring this 


constituents never- 


ountry closer to Europe’s war 


Discount the Politics 


Don’? LET 1T FOoL you. It will be the 
same baloney served up by both parties 

1916, when they alternated in de- 
nouncing each other—one week for being 
pro-German, the next for wanting to get 
ys into the war on the side of the Allies. 
In fact the baloney will be much thinner, 
for, to be fair, last time most politicians 
on both sides did not imagine we would 
vet into the war five months after elec- 

m. This time a majority in both Sen- 
ate and House know we are going to 
help the Allies financially if the war 
lasts long enough. They know it, despite 
the fact that both the Johnson Act and 
the Neutrality Law stand in the way of 
any such help. 


No Last-Minute Job 


GiveN TIME, both 
amended or short-circuited, Nor will this 
Britain runs 
want to 
and the 


laws will be either 
drastic wait until 
it of cash. Britain 
spend all her cash in the U. S. 
folks who want to help her don’t want 
to force this. Britain intimates privately 
she would like to spend some of that 
cash in the Balkans; and in other places 
where cornering supplies will help to 
strangle the Nazis. This has plenty of 
appeal to an increasing element on Capi- 


tol Hill. 


move 
doesn’t 


Since Yesterday 

How Congress has been swinging is best 
illustrated by the utter lack of outcry 
when the Administration announced the 
latest planes could be shipped to Europe. 


That is some change since the shock 
when a French government agent was 


hurt in the crash of a test plane in Cali- 
fornia a year ago. Congress was ready 
to take the War Department apart then 
on the contention that our new planes 
were taboo for foreigners 


Including the Scandinavian 

REMEMBER THE STRUGGLE to repeal the 
arms embargo last fall? No struggle would 
be needed now. It would be a pushover. 
There is another little element. The 
Scandinavian vote is very heavy in 
several ordinarily pacifist states—states 
which were bitterly anti-war in 1917. 
very move in Europe has simplified 





the problein soon to contront Senators 
and Representat ves trom those states 
*® Outlook: No one thinks the situation 

will be hush-hush until 


] 


i] ‘ ] 
Look ior legisiation opel 


ripe vet So it 
after elec tion 


ing the way for loans to be introduced 


W hen Congress convenes 


November 


in January, 
no matter who is elected in 





" 
4nti-Trust Tactics 
THE ANTI-TRUST DRIVE against the 
building trades unions is assuming 
a new aspect as A.F.L.’s angry deti 
ance cools. Union bigwigs now are 
sitting down with Assistant Attor 
ney-General Arnold, learning that 
the same terms governing future 
conduct are available to the unions 
as to business concerns: 
(1) Parties 
antitrust 
criminal 


against whom no 


action is pending can 
avoid prosecution by 
making full disclosure to the De 
partment of Justice of present or 
projected activities which restrain 
trade in a fashion they consider 
reasonable. If the Department 
finds that such activity violates the 
law, the party so advised will pro 
ceed at its own peril. If the De 
partment is unable at the time to 
state positively that the 
legal or illegal and the party de- 
future 


plan Is 
cides to go ahead, any 
action by the Department will be 
made through civil proceedings 
This policy was pursued in the 
pending railroad and movie cases 
whom a 


(2) Parties against 


criminal action is pending (which 
includes all the union cases) may 
offer, 


ment, a civil decree which will be 


either before or after indict 
accepted for submission to the 
court if its terms, in the Depart 
ment’s opinion, are an adequate 
remedy for conditions attacked in 
the criminal proceeding. Example 
of this policy, as applied to unions, 
would be a settlement by civil de 
cree which not merely terminates 
a jurisdictional dispute but binds 
the unions to accept compulsory 
arbitration of any future disputes 
between them in pain of being held 
in contempt of court. 

* Not yet publicized: A new fea- 
ture of Arnold's antitrust policy is 
his decision to tighten up in crimi 
nal cases which terminate in civil 
decrees. Instead of a nolle prosequi 
in such Arnold will 
that defendants enter a plea of 
nolo contendere as prerequisite to 
entry of a civil decree. 


cases, insist 











Reorganization Hit 


Fourtn anp Last of the Pre ‘ $ 
ti ‘ ers rh ‘ ‘ 
eathye t ince that ope 
ot « and the ecessaryv ma 
ol votes n both houses to ditel 
Sen. McCarran, father of the law « 
ting the independent Civil Aeronau 
Authority in 1938, swings some influence 


however, and is actively supported by 


the pilots’ mion to prevent booting ol 


aviation back into the Commerce Ds 

partment and abolition of the Air Safet 

Board 

® Prospect Congress will pointed 
ignore the President's recommendation 


for extending the reorganization mw 
vear, and re 


which forba le 


which expires Jan. 21 next 
exemption 
shuffling a 


scinding the 


him from re 


score of mipear 


tant agencies 


Food and Drug Shift 
ACTIVE opposiTIoN to transfer of the 
Food and Drug Administration from 
Sec. Wallace's department to McNutt's 
Federal Security Agency 

reorganization order was forestalled by 


Shift is a fav 


under the new 


preserving its identity 
able augury for the consumer movem« 
however, as Roosevelt po nted to trans 


better f 


coordination of 


Public 


fer as fostering 


FDA’s 
Health Service 


functions with those of 


*® Outlook: Temporary confusion as shift 
occurs just when FDA is busy “breah 
ing in” new food and drug law Anti 

pating legal complications, FDA already 
has cancelled hearings set for April 29 
on vitamin-fortified foods and Mav 13 


on flour standards 


Willkie Purge? 
\BoUuT TWO WEEKS ago Wendell L. Will 
kie, president of Commonwealth & 
Southern Corp., told a New York audi 
ence that the New Dealers were keepi: 

a file on him and quote d one Washingtor 
official as “we are going to get 
him if it is the last 


Perhaps it was 


saving 

thing we do 
coincidence that 
Commis 
sion announced, a couple of days late: 
that they were investigating 
Power Co., aC. & S 


didn’t sa 


mere 
the Securities and Exchangs 


Creorgia 
subsidiary 

The commission what it 
wanted or expected to find out about 
Georgia Power, but any mystery which 
might have appeared to exist was lifted 
this week. Says Preston S, Arkwright, 
president of Georgia Power: The com 
plainant is Lawrence Camp, unsuccessful 
candidate in the 1938 attempt to purge 
Senator George: the government is seek 
“the 


Gestapo”; this 


ing information with methods of 
the OGPU and 
effort to 


neither Georgia 


is an 
“ ” . bd 
smear Senator George, and 


; 


Power nor any of lis 























































Engineering 


MAN-POWER 
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... It Always Pays To 
Call In A Standard 
Conveyor Engineer 


Wherever your plant or plants are 
located — East Coast, West Coast, 
Middle West or deep South, there is 
a qualified, trained Standard Conveyor 
engineer near you — prepared to give 
service and expert counsel on con- 
veyors and conveying methods. 


The Standard Conveyor Company with 
trained, experienced men in offices in 
fifty-four principal cities in the United 
States is the leading organization of 
its kind for nation-wide service in con-' 
veyor engineering. 
No matter how large or how small your 
conveying job may be — you'll find 
it pays to consider the recommenda- 
tions of a Standard Conveyor engineer, 
“Conveyors by Standard” — a 
valuable reference book — sent 
to executives upon request. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
General Offices: North St. Paul, Minn. 





“THE STANDARD 


Standard, ~~ 


CONVEYORS 
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| officials contributed to the 
campaign fund. 





Senator’s 


Quiet Pension Drive 

In spire of the Administration’s under- 
cover objection, a drive is gaining ground 
in the House for pensioning dependent 
widows (or other dependent survivors if 
there be 
veterans. Realizing inability to get the 
measure before the House by ordinary 
procedure, Rep. Rankin of Mississippi, 
chairman of the Committee on World 
War Veteran Legislation, has started a 
petition to discharge the Rules Com- 
mittee. 
estimated 
the first year, more thereafter, has bi- 
partisan support, bi-partisan opposition. 
* Political problem: 
the bill is loaded with political dynamite. 
House leaders have been anxious to avoid 
a record vote on it which would put 
members on the spot as between veterans 
and economy-minded voters. 


Arnold Eyes Food 


Assistant AttorNEY GENERAL ARNOLD 
is casting a baleful eye at the food in- 
dustry and will make it the field for his 
next major anti-trust move. He is cer- 
tain he can turn up practices fully as 
sensational as those which have given 
national headlines to his current build- 
ing inquiry. The food industry investiga- 
tion will take in collateral lines, such as 
glass and tin containers, and will cover 
food manufacturers as well as distribu- 
tors, chain and independent, labor, par- 
ticularly truckmen. 


no widows) of World War 


The bill, which would cost an 
$24,000,000 to $48,000,000 


In campaign year, 


Arnold estimates the inquiry will cost 


$300,000, and this is the obstacle to an 
immediate start. If he gets enough guilty 
pleas in his building inquiry he will turn 
his men into the food field without delay. 


Fish Defense 


Ex-Governor Brewster, Maine Repre- 
sentative and Senatorial candidate, prob- 
ably will succeed in running the skids 
under General Seafoods’ plan to build a 
fish-freezing 
(BW—A pr13’40,p20) . 
portation of such packaged, quick-frozen 
fillets from the “treaty coast” would be 
blocked by the bill sponsored by Brew- 
| ster and his colleague, Rep. Oliver. 


Newfoundland 
Duty-free im- 


plant in 


That the real purpose of Oliver's bill 


is to stop General Seafoods’ project be- 
came plain this week when the House 
Fisheries Committee entertained amend- 
ments exempting other fisheries. Even 
though the bill fails to pass Congress, 
its backers expect the Treasury to take 
the hint, reverse its ruling under which 
General Seafoods could bring in its prod- 
uct duty free. 


Independents Independent 
INDEPENDENT wholesale and retail grocers 
| and druggists are boiling mad at Sec. 

Wallace 
he has let them down badly by coming 


of Agriculture. They believe 
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Educational Ord: 


Tue Army is trying to « 
the Senate Appropriations 


mittee that its House co! 
were all wet when they rai 
$16,250,000 kitty reserve 


educational munitions orders 
but $2,000,000 in order to bu 
regular equipment. The Hou 


soned that our manufa 
would get their “educatio 
Allied orders for these te: 


items. Furnished with desig 
scores of items, the Allies’ ; 
went shopping but it turne 
to be only window-shopping 
they learned that practicall, 
of the articles could be del 
in quantity in a coon’s age 
means that our own Army co 
get “em either. 

* Expectation: At least parti 
toration of funds for 
techniques of mass producti 
critical items. 


deve | 








oom: 
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13 
121 








out publicly against the Patma 
store tax bill. Indignation of the 

is so great it may wreck Walla \y 
cultural Advisory Council. T] 
pendents now are in no mood to s 

at the same council table with W 
what they call his “chair 
stooges.” 

* Outcome: If the Agricultural ¢ 
isn’t wrecked, the independents 


and 


tainly blow the lid off at it 
meeting—if Wallace calls one. 
P. S. 

Sen. Tosey of New Hampshir 
pected by political foes—or at 


charged by them—with having a 
motive in his attempt to discré 
census. New England probably w 
several Congressmen as a result of | 
population count on which state rej 
sentation in the House deter 
while other states, principally 
South, will gain additional seats 
THE WEATHER was this week’s most 


is 


_sorbing subject of speculation as Was 


ington staged the cherry blossoms 
D. A. R., a circus and the opening ga 
of the baseball season, described by | 
Tem Speaker Rayburn in dismissing | 
House early on Tuesday as an “ 
tant national event.”’. . 
Committee has decided that it ca’ 


’ 


pense with hearings on the H 
approved Lanham bill revising 
trademark law. Traditional Cor 


sional apathy toward technical | 
and trade mark legislation has b 
Rep. Lanham’s efforts. ... Bm 
sored by Rep. Somers of New Y: 
simplify tin can sizes doesn’t sta 
chance of passing but consumer g 
hope, through early hearings, to put 
on. the industry. 


. SENATE Patents 
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THE FIGURES OF THE WEEK 
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§Latest 

Week 

See Sib wks sdceceeces steeees SbeCSEOCKSS OCONEE OS Seeoun seeese *104.8 
PRODUCTION 

rr es Co. Cr Me, . cn. ned eed tee Cena a heeeebeenwus 60.9 

a a ea ee 102,940 

Engineering Construction Awards (Ene. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,545 

Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours). ........ 0 ©. 66. . secs ec cnwnee 2,418 

Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbis.)........ Neubtas as <adnwetdebundes 3,854 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons).............. snitbewn eens 1,377 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)........-++++> 69 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... .... 2.22555 cscs eeeeeeees 34 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)... .... 1... 0. cere ccccescsees $3,903 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)................««seeee055 $7,509 


Department Store Sales (change from same week of geeceding FEAF ccceccccecs 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 =100)....... 2.2.6.5 ccc eeeee 160.1 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton)................ ch peedehemraaaduitned $36.32 
es es i a deans on eebebehdeenseececeéose $16.08 
Cepper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Bb.)......cccccccccccc cccces nee 11.500¢ 
re rr i Ci OD... cceeeseendeeenedeeenceeeéas $1.04 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)............. , eee ee ee 2.88¢ 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.).......... 2... ccc nenncces 10.46¢ 
i CC MR, 66 ccc nabdaeesecees ii ome let eres aes $1.020 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 2... - ccc cccccccucce 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)...............- ee 5.55% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve geared. 2.24°; 
ce es ee, SO I ee ei ceed sheen daveeeteues 0.45 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Eushenge (daily BVETAGS).. .. cccsccces 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City separ Pate). ..ceces %-% % 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)............ i ee 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks................-0+se05> 19,465 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks.............. 23,466 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks..............-+- 4,393 
Beeupeties Eoame, weperting mhommber Hamlie.. «ccc c cc cece cccccs  cccccecscoess 1,104 
U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting ‘member ‘banks. 11,317 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks............. 2.6... ..-se0ee008 3,518 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).............++6-+++> 5,950 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)..............-- 2,500 

STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics)... ........ 6.550 ssceeeceeees 119.1 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics)..............- ab eands vanes 31.1 
oe eee, een Bees Smee Gee, c coc cccecccecécoeesecctesece 68.9 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics). ..............eeeseeeecees ose 97.5 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 shares)....... 1,069 


* Preliminary, week ended April 13. 








Preceding 


Week 
$104.3 


61.3 
101,655 
$8,498 
2,381 
3,745 
1,412 


68 
37 
$5,189 
$7,521 


156.2 
$36.83 
$16.04 

11.283¢ 
$1.03 
2.78¢ 
10.43¢ 
$1.003 


5.55% 


19,175 
23,315 
4,414 
1,101 
11,228 
3,438 
5,820 
2,512 


+1 572 


+ Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
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Ago 
107.5 


62.4 
105,720 
$8,431 
2,460 
3,890 
1,378 


68 
36 
$4,142 
$7,463 


157.4 
$33.86 
$16.54 

11.375¢ 
$1.00 
2.81¢ 
10.35¢ 
$1.031 


5.55" 


19,507 
23,437 
4,367 
1,135 
11,330 
3,491 
5,777 
2,524 


Month 6 Months 


Ago 
121.1 


90.3 
75,860 
$9,753 

2,495 
3,714 
1,692 


82 


$3,993 
$7,346 


168.0 
$37.62 
$21.00 

12.500¢ 
$0.82 
3.55¢ 
8.80¢ 
$1.210 


5.69% 
2.66 
0.86% 
1.00% 
%-%% 












Year 
Ago 


93.5 







50.9 
88,050 
$10,478 
2,171 
3,495 
276 














68 
21 
$3,672 
$6,835 


22 










139.2 
$36.32 
$14.42 

10.500: 
$0.69 

2.93% 

8.42¢ 
$0.835 












5.85 
















16,388 
21,691 
3,852 
1,224 
10,251 
3,320 
3,879 
2,584 









104.9 
25.4 
61.8 
85.7 
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It’s Performance Like This That Keeps 


Machines Available and Contributes to 


Low-cost Manufacturing 





That vitally important’ quali 
TY is difficult to include in” 

but easy to obtain if you insist on C 

equipment. We are always glad to wo 
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Oxce AGAIN—as last September—war 
jominates domestic business. The mar- 
kets respond not to immediate supply- 
and-demand relationships but to war 
news and war emotions. Industrial ac- 
tivity, as a@ consequence, is apt to be 
umpy over the next few weeks. Nor 
should it be surprising if the stock market 
moves up or down with Allied successes 
r failures at the battlefront instead of 
ving guided solely by the hard facts of 
orporations’ profits or losses. For by and 
arge, American well-wishings are defi- 
nitely on the side of the Allies; investing 
and speculative policies are bound to be 
iffected accordingly. 

















Rather Long Than Short 


So stock market movements are apt 
to be over-excitable and not too trust- 
vorthy. Commodities, on the other hand, 
re somewhat more realistic. Not only 
lo they tend to reflect the calculated 
idgments of business men’s probable 
eeds for goods, but they also reflect the 
general state of confidence; expansion in 
uying of commodities usually indicates 
: willingness on the part of the business 
mmunity to take longer risks. For that 
reason, the strength in commodity prices 
chart on cover) is of special significance. 
lhe gains immediately following the Ger- 
man invasion of Norway have been ex- 
tended. Purchasing agents, apparently, 
would rather be long on inventories than 


short 











The Steel Price Cut 


Even the steel industry's $4 reduction 
n sheet and strip prices did not dampen 
the buying movement in the general list 
f commodities. Though the non-ferrous 
metals have been more or less quiet, rub- 
er and tin (because of worry over ship- 
ments) have been strong, and wheat this 
week rose to the season’s high on (1) re- 
ports of crop failure in Rumania and 
2) the known short winter wheat crop 
iere. The real test of the steel price struc- 
ture, as has been said here often (BW— 
Febi?’40,p13) will come when the auto 
industry enters the market on 1941- 
model steel. With the change-over period 
this year due along about August, that 
test is not far off. So, naturally, the 
steel price structure is likely to be nerv- 



















THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


War once again dominates domestic business. 
Commodity prices extend recent advances as corpora- 
tions would rather be slightly overstocked than under- 
stocked. Recession may be “trounding out a bottom.” 


ous, as consumers wait to see whether 
the industry can make its current level 
“stick” for the big auto makers. 

Once one of the big motor companies 
places 1941-model business, new orders 
will tend to flock into the steel companies 
from all types of consumers. And badly 
depleted steel company backlogs will be 
built up. In the meantime, the steel op- 
erating rate has been fairly stable a point 
or so above 60% of capacity, and it is 
not likely to drop much below that figure 
in the next few weeks. 

Signs of Stabilization 

Indeed, it seems fairly safe to say that 
the steel rate has been stabilized and that 
the next important move ought to be 
up, rather than down because: 


tion has outrun 


that consumers were destocking 


production, indicating 
This is 


borne out by the expansion in new order 


ing that occurred early this month—an 
expansion which was checked, inciden 
tally, by the price cut. 


(2) With quantity auto | 


Dusiness not 
very far in the offing, it is natural for 
the steel industry to keep up its ingot 
production, if only for the purpose of 
being ready to make quick deliveries of 
finished steel when it’s needed 


Paperboard Upturn Suggestive 


There are other signs that the recession 
is “rounding out Wall 
Street would say. Paperboard orders i 


a bottom” as 


creased sharply as soon as the word can 
that Scandinavian pulp shipments mig 

be cut off. Prices advanced. Since paper 
board is used for all 
pings, this upturn is 
steadying tendencies in many lines of in 
dustrial Production has also 
begun to stabilize in textiles in respons 


manner of wrap 


symptomatic of 
activity 


to the buying movement in gray goods 





























































(1) For several weeks, steel consump- (BW—Apris’40,p! And = residential 
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United States Steel Corp. brought 
undercutting in the steel industry 
out into the open late last week by 
announcing a price reduction of $j 
a ton on hot- and cold-rolled sheets. 
Object: to stabilize the competitive 
structure and bring in new business. 


But this week new orders did not 
exactly pour in and there were spo- 
radic reports of shading still going 
on. Prices (see chart) have a way of 
weakening whenever output is at or 
below 60% of capacity, strengthen- 
ing when it rises near 70%. 
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construction has been showimg expan- 
sionary tendencies, though contracts 
awarded are still moderately below last 
year. 

Moreover, the heavy industries prob- 
ably are due for an unexpected lift. The 
German occupation of Norway has 
spurred demands for additional expendi- 
tures on U.S. armaments. That means, 


incidentally, that government deficit- 
spending probably will continue as a 
prop to general business. 

The Business Week INnpex is now at 
104.8, and there is no immediately fore- 
seeable stinrulus to push it either sharply 
up or down. The recession is still in the 
leveling-off phase; at the moment, the 
strength in commodities is the most clear- 


Business Week + Ap; 


cut and favorable busines 
Incidentally, there’s a stat 
worth noting. Electric pow: 
jumped 11.4% last week. 
unseasonably cold, dark 
householders and_ storekeep 
more juice. Actually, the ba 
which caused the rise—was b 
ping and therefore business. 














_ — = 
73,424 sq. mi pop. 11,737,000 


CLeveLanp—The major industries 
here—steel, coal, auto supplies—are 
past their seasonal peak and normally 
should begin to decline. However, or- 
ders to steel companies have been 
picking up a bit, and stabilization in 
the operating rate seems possible over 
the next few months. A special lift, 
of late, has come from export busi- 
ness, but the $4 break in sheet and 
strip prices has put a dent in profit 
margins. 

The new turn in the European war 
has not caused any crush of business, 
even though this is generally regarded 
as the country’s “war baby” district. 
Machine tool companies are running 
along at a high capacity, but pressure 
for delivery has let up and new or- 
ders have begun to slip. 


Meshing with Autos 


Auto parts, tire, and glass manufac- 
turers hope for a steady inflow of 
new business for another month or so 
—as partial compensation for the 
contra-seasonal tapering off in March. 
Operations, however, will closely 
mesh with automobile assemblies. 
There is never much stocking in the 
motor industry—either on this end or 
in Detroit. 

As in the nation, department store 
volume has fallen back to last year’s 
level. Bad weather has been the 
potent factor. However, durable con- 
sumer goods—automobiles, electrical 
appliances, new homes—are selling 
well. Layoffs have not been severe 
as yet and workers still feel flush with 
savings accumulated during last year. 

A development worth watching 
throughout the district is home build- 
ing. The $2,500-to-$3,000 home seems 
to be taking hold. 














ed 


i \y : iis 
152,316 sq. mi pop. 12,028,000 





RicumMonp—Big news down here 
comes from New York; the recent 
buying movement in cotton textiles 
is estimated to have put two months’ 
orders on the books of mills in the 
Carolina Piedmont. This is a sup- 
porting influence on employment and 
payrolls as well as raw cotton prices. 

Another wave of buying could 
sasily start production upward, but 
with inventories in the hands of con- 
verters still reported as substantial, 
such a development is not to be 
counted on. As it is, district mills 
have done better than New England 
manufacturers. Up north, production 
so far this year has fallen 23%; down 
here it’s dropped only 11%. 

Another cold snap has set back 
farmers—not only in their spring 
planting but also by damaging peach 
orchards and tobacco seed beds. In 
coastal regions, truck crops have been 
retarded, and farmers now fear they 
may not mature until northern pro- 
duce is going to market. Which means 
congestion, low prices, low returns. 


Early Farm Benefits 


First quarter farm income was 
boosted by early government benefit 
payments, but from now on current 
receipts will be correspondingly re- 
duced. Prospects for major cash crops 
—tobacco and cotton—are somewhat 
uncertain, because of British import 
regulations. 

Possible loss of Scandinavian trade 
probably will cut down harbor activ- 
ity at Baltimore. The port handles 
a large percentage of American im- 
ports of mineral and forest products. 
Hampton Roads activity already re- 
flects the curtailment of tobacco ex- 
ports to Great Britain. 


The Regional Business Outlook 








| SE TRS setae 

414,004 sq. mi. pop. 5,452 
Twix Crrres—It’s spring pla 
time in this northern agri 
belt, but to date there has been 
plowing, because of the weath« 

By April 1, last year, farmer 
sown 20% of their spring grains 
far this year neither men nor 
chines have been of much account 
the cold, water-logged fields. 

Last month’s above-normal rain a 
snow are now looked upon as a dé 
not a blessing. District wheat far 
ers, encouraged by high prices 
planned to expand acreage by a! 
10%. But they may not have 
cient time to drill in the grain 
intended. 


Flax Prospects 


Flax growers in the Red River \ 
ley may also be hurt by the weat 
Last year they doubled produ 
over 1988 (BW—Oct21°39,p14) 
this vear they figured on another ! 
expansion; for with ocean fr 
rates up and deliveries from ab 
none too certain, domestic price 
pects are promising. 

Over the next few months, 
stock marketings will be the n 
source of farm cash. Agricultural 
come, however, may not come up to 
the first-quarter, when hog deliveries 
to market were unusually high. More- 
over, the prolonged winter put off 
shearing sheep and hiked up 
mortality rate among the ewes 
ing the lambing season. 

Shipping on the Great Lakes is 
for an early start; optimism runs | 
in the mining towns in the Mes 
Range and the northern Wiscons 
Michigan area around Ironwood; t! 
should be full employment at 
Lake ports around May 15. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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Another Steel Bargain Week 


Industry follows a growing spring custom but 


effect of price cuts is in doubt as consumers wait to see 


if auto companies buy. 


On THE SURFACE, all seemed well this 
week in the steel industry. The previous 
week had its “bargain days” for steel. 
There was price-cutting in sheets and 
strips, and so the United States Steei 
Corp.—in a price cut to end price cuts— 
announced a $4 a ton reduction on hot- 
and cold-rolled sheets and strips, and 
related products. Bethlehem, Republic, 
Inland, and other companies in the in- 
dustry followed. And that supposedly 
was that. 

But underneath things 
were not entirely quiet. Prices generally 
became unsettled. The steel indus- 
try once again was pursuing a costly 


the surface 


custom—doing itself dirt in its annual 
rush to get automobile business on the 
books. And this year, unlike previous 
years, the steel companies themselves 
started the trouble. In 1939 
mobile people put on the screws, using 
the old, old gag offering 
sheets at such and such a price.” This 


the auto- 
“So-and-so’s 
time, reportedly, a small steel company, 


mill going, 
manufacturer 


anxious to keep its sheet 
propositioned a Detroit 
and got a small order. 
Once the word got round, U. 
tried to stop the spread with the same 


S. Steel 


technique it used to check concessions 
in October, 1938; then cuts in automotive 


steels rapidly extend 

and galvanized pri 

9,p16), and for a few d 
steel industr 


out of the 
Looms tn ¢ 


ywrices stood from one hour 
I 


The current price ¢ it was In 
Early in March, lus 
affirmed second quarter prices, Bustin: 


when the n 


Week pointed out that it was a 
of strength, rather than a real sign 
industry’s ability to withstand auto pr 
sure” (BW—Mar9'40.p13). Moreover 
whenever steel operations get down 
} 


around § 60* of he price 


structure is vulnerable—for at that rate 


capacity, t 


there’s not much profit in steel, and t 
companies go out to get the business 
necessary to raise their operating rat 
The part about the current 
reduction is that the 


brought in has been limited. Instead of 


ironical 


business it has 


making steel buyers anxious to place 


business, the corporation’s announce 
ment caused some of them to hold off 
However, a group of steel companies, in- 
cluding U. S. Steel, American Rolling 


Mill, Youngstown, and others, warned 


Wide World 


Wuen orricers of the Bethlehem Steel Corp. presented 
their annual report to stockholders last week in Wilming- 
ton, Del., and said a $1 dividend on common stock would 
probably be declared, stockholders went along on present 
management and company policy—all except Louis D. 
Gilbert of New York, perennial dissenter to Bethlehem 
proposals, shown at the left, below, protesting to President 








Eugene G. Grace. Not quite so active was George H 
Blakely, vice-president and member of the Board of Trus- 
tees, who was more interested in his daily paper. Bethlehem 
stock was at that moment going up on the Stock Exchang: 
Company officers, above: William J. Brown, treasurer; 
R. E. McMath, vice-president and secretary; Mr. Grac 
Hoyt N. Moore, counsel; Caleb S. Layton, assistant counsel! 
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Curtain Going Up—on a New TNEC Production 


This was the cast of characters in the first act of the 
Temporary National Economic Committee’s new in- 
quiry into the effect of the machine on American civili- 
zation—Edsel Ford, president, Ford Motor Co.; Dr. 
Theodore J. Kreps, economic consultant to the TNEC; 
Phil Murray, chairman of the C.1I.0. Steel Workers’ 





International, Acme, Wide Worle 


Organizing Committee; Charles R. Hook, pri 

American Rolling Mill Co.; and John J. Pelley, 
dent, Association of American Railroads. It’s go 
be a long-drawn out performance, though, and th: 
which hasn’t thickened yet, is likely to have a ki: 
it before the curtain falls. 





buyers that they could not bank on 
continuance of the $4 cut indefinitely 

But automobile men remembered what 
occurred during the big “bargain week” 
last May. Cuts were coming right and 
left and sheet and strips dipped $8 a ton 
under listed prices (chart, page 13). Hot- 
rolled sheets, for instance, sold for $35 
a ton, and most 1940-model automotive 
steel was booked at that price. Now, 
even with the $4 reduction, prices are 
still $3 a ton above the 1939 level. The 
inference is that the automotive indus- 
try will put up quite a battle before it 
pays a higher price for steel this year. 
Controlling factor, as always, will be 
the steel operating rate. Of late it’s shown 
signs of stabilizing. And if export business 
comes in unexpectedly (the cuts don’t 
apply to export steel), the industry 
may be able to make the price 
structure stick. Chief trouble, as it al- 
ways has been, is mill over- 
capacity. Last year, not a bad steel year 
(especially in the last quarter) sheet and 
strip output was only 78% of capacity. 
Often it doesn’t run 5% 


new 


rolling 


much above 55%. 


Price-Fixed Coal 
For bituminous, 11¢ a ton 


over 1937 realizations, 1.6¢ under 
average mine costs. 


Coat price-fixing preliminaries under the 
Guffey-Vinson act entered their final 
stages this week with publication of 
recommended minimum mine prices on 
Appalachian, Midwestern and Southwest- 
ern bituminous The proposed 
schedules, covering over 900 pages, were 
submitted by trial examiners of the 
Bituminous Coal Division of the Interior 
Department. No action will be taken on 
them by the Division until the findings 
recom- 


coals. 


supporting the many changes 


mended have been released and oppor- 
tunity for hearing has been accorded pro- 
testing producers and consumers. Recom- 
mendations on Rocky Mountain-Pacific 
prices were submitted several days ago. 
For the industry as a whole, the pro- 
posed minimum prices represent an 
average increase of 11¢ per ton over 1937 
realizations, but they are 1.6¢ per ton 
less than average mine costs, This deficit 
is due to the fact that the minimum 
for Price Area No. 1 is 4¢ less than the 
average cost in that area, embracing 
most of the Appalachian and Michigan 
fields, while the minimum for Price 
Area No. 6 is 1.2¢ less than average costs 
in that section, comprising Colorado, 
New Mexico and Arizona. For other 
areas, the recommended prices range 
from 0.8¢ per ton above average cost in 
the Southwest to 5.2¢ in the Midwest. 


Below the Level Proposed Before 


Recommended prices are substan- 
tially lower than those established by the 
defunct National Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission in its abortive price-fixing pro- 
gram of 1937-38, They also differ in 
many from the minima pro- 
posed by the Commission before its 
functions were transferred to the newly 
created Bituminous Coal Division last 
summer. Among the outstanding down- 
ward revisions are those affecting mine 


respects 


prices on coals moving to destination 
via inland waterways. Railroad fuel 
prices recommended by the examiners 
also are generally lower than those pro- 
posed by the Commission. But a plea the 
New Haven railroad be given a price of 
$1.65 instead of $1.85 was denied. 

For the New England market, the 
examiners propose a mine price of $2.45 
on smokeless domestic mine-run; this is 
10¢ less than the old Commission price 
and is in line with current spot quota- 
tions. Beckley seam 3-in. slack would be 


priced at $1.87—2l¢ less than 
Commission price, but 22¢ over 

spot figures. The $1.87 price also 
ommended for the New York City 
recent spot quotations have been ; 
$1.75 to $2.00. Recommended prices 
southern Illinois 1}-in. raw screeni: 

the Chicago market are $1.65 and 
lump coal, $2.65; these closely appr 
mate current quotations in the 
market. For Illinois 

ings, the recommended price is $1.15— 
45¢ less than the old Commission price: 
current quotations range from $1.00 to 
$1.50. Fifth Vein Indiana 1}-in. screen- 
ings, currently quoted at $1.00 to $1.50 
in the Chicago market, carry a recom- 
mended price of $1.40, 


central 


TVA Tax Solution? 


Authority’s proposed relief 
for hardest-hit counties may end 
present tangle in Congress. 
WASHINGTON Week 
—County tax losses resulting from 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s acquisition 
of local utility properties have been a 
Until last week 
rvA 


indicated its willingness to do some horse- 


Bureau) 


the 


(Business 


headache for Congress. 
a remedy seemed remote. Then 


trading, and now things look different. 
Already before Congress was the Nor- 
ris-Sparkman that 10% of 
TVA’s gross power proceeds be diverted 
to replace the county tax losses for 
next eight years. Intent of the joint bill 
was full compensation for all the counties 
In the Senate the bill reached the cal- 
endar with Republican support and is 
awaiting action. In the House, howe 
it went to the Military Affairs Com 
tee, dominated by anti-TVA Rep 
cans and coal-district Democrats, 
demanded that tax replacement be 


proposal 


the 





SAVINGS BANKS 
A simple, compact window-plan machins 
for posting passbook and ledger; priced 


far below any other window-plan machine 
ever offered. 


Te) °4 FOR DISTRIBUTORS 


A development that greatly simplifies 

obtaining statistics, and making settle 

ments by routes, territories, etc. 
BRANCH OFFICES 


IN A machine that produces branch office 
accounting records of sales, collections, 


etc., and provides copies for the home office 





in the same writing 


SMALL-LOAN DEPARTMENTS 


Compact machines that simplify schedul 


ing of payments as well as posting to pass 
book and ledger 
RETAIL STORES 
D ass LO PM i BS A low-cost cash register that effects new 


economy in certifying sales tickets; better 

¥ a@ 

protection to customer, store and clerk. 
0 to An accounting machine so flexible that it 
= handles all payables, receivables, distri 
&1.50 bution, labor accounting, general ledger, 

and other records with equal facility 
) A distribution and statistical machine 
with many time-saving features for obtain- 
lief ing statistics on sales, purchases, expenses, 
end etc., at less cost. 
2 ° ° 
The above are only a few of the many recent 

on . 

. Burroughs developments. For news about the 
eek savings that Burroughs can help you make in 
IVA your office, telephone the local Burroughs 
rent. representative. Or, if you prefer, write direct to 
Nor- . ; , 

of BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
ted 6116 SECOND BLVD., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

he 

iit 
bill 


2 Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 


_— 
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For the Record 





Gotthed 
York City’s Department of 


using a 


New 
Taxes and Assessments is 
new method to supplement its writ- 
ten descriptions of every building on 
record. Taking a tip from the Police 
Department's Rogues Gallery, it’s 
photographing every building, with 


an identifying number. 





companied by a mandatory increase in 
TVA power rates. The bill languished. 
Thus matters when TVA 
stepped forward with a new plan, which 
compensate those 
of their revenue. 
(Fannin County, 
affected are in 
TVA 


loss. 


stood 
would only counties 
losing as much as 10° 
With one exception 
Ga.), all 
Tennessee. In_ these. 
stand 90°% of the tax 

What appeals to hostile House com- 
mitteemen is that this require 
little change in the present law, which 
splits 5% of TVA’s power proceeds be- 
tween Alabama and Tennessee. Al- 
though TVA’s plan extends the split to 
all Tennessee basin states, the Authority 
claims that its will 
make the 5% adequate to care for the 
11 hardest-hit counties and still leave a 
neat balance for the participating states. 
Whatever is left over in Tennessee and 
Georgia after the 11 counties are com- 
would revert to the 


counties so 
proposes to 


would 


increased business 


pensated states, 


possibly for other tax-losing counties 


Between Pressure and Realism 


TVA’s change of front places repre- 
sentatives from the valley in a dilemma. 
Pressure for full compensation is arising 
from counties falling short of the 10% 
loss. But, unless these Congressmen ac- 
cept this proposition, they are not likely 
to get anything at all. 

As a gesture to the homefolks, these 
Congressmen are expected to make a 
move on the floor to raise the percentage 
“cut” of TVA’s and 


then take what they can get 


power revenues 


FETETETELELELEELTETEEEELETTTEETAETEAETAAETEEEEEEEAEEEEEGE 
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Transportation Surveyed—Again 


Eastman reports on subsidies while another 
inquiry headed by Owen D. Young is taking shape. and 
Congressmen consider study by special board. 


Last week President Roosevelt ap- 
pointed Owen D. Young, recently retired 
chairman of the General Electric Co., to 
head a committee to survey the nation’s 
transportation problems under the aus- 
pices of the National Resources Planning 
Board. When Mr. Young and his asso- 
ciates (to be named later) get down to 
work, it will mark at least the fifth 
major attempt—exclusive of legislative 
inquiries—to cope with our transporta- 
tion troubles during the past decade. 
Major study of each has been the prob- 
lems brought about by the coming of age 
of competing forms of transport—air- 
planes, waterways, buses, pipelines, and 
private automobiles—which cut deeply 


into rail revenues. 


A Succession of Diagnoses 

The survey by the popularly known 
Committee of Six (BW—Dec31°38,p12) 
is the most recent, and to date the most 
fruitful, of all the probes into transporta- 
tion. This committee, composed of three 
railway executives and three railway la- 
bor leaders, spent almost three months in 
the latter part of 1938 delving into the 
general transportation situation. Its rec- 
ommendations led up to the present rail- 
road legislation, introduced in Congress 
last year and passed in widely divergent 
forms by both houses (BW—Aug5’39,p 
16), which is expected out of the Senate- 
House Conference committee most any 
day. 

Earlier in 1938, three Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners had made a similar 
study at the request of the President 
(BW—A pr16°38,p13). 

Five years earlier, Joseph B. Eastman, 
chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and then Federal Coordina- 
tor of Transportation, had begun his 
famous three-year inquiry into the trans- 
portation muddle (BW—Aug26’33,p13) . 
A year before that, the National Trans- 
portation Committee, including among 
its members Calvin Coolidge and Alfred 
E. Smith, had delved into the subject 
(BW—Dec21'32,p7). 

Present indications are that Mr. Young 
and his committee will report their find- 
ings within a year. A hint as to the nature 
of the inquiry was given out several 
months ago, when Frederic A. Delano, 
chairman of the planning board, was 


asking a House subcommitte: 

appropriation. He said the st 
designed to piece together “a r 
portation picture” to see “wha 
most economical and effective 
moving people and goods from « 
to another.” But there’s a big “i! 
study, which lies in the transp 
bills now in committee. If, in th 

emerges, a provision is made for ; 
board to study the transportati 
lem, then the study by Mr. Y: 
his associates may be sidetracke 

Meanwhile, Chairman Eastn 
out this week with another on 
reports on transportation, one t 
its beginnings in his days as Fe 
ordinator of Transportation. T) 
page, four-volume study deals wit 
dies in transportation, and is 
“Public Aids to Transportation.’ 
of its highly controversial nat 
sure to be met with mixed react 
violent debate in transportatior 

Its major findings are: 

(1) Motor vehicle users as 
have fully paid their way since 1927 
the mainter 
highways. 

(2) There is serious doubt that 
subsidized waterway projects ar 


construction and 


Owen D. Young has been n 
chairman of a committee that 
study the transportation pro 
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) Too Tough? 


~~ — HOT FOR A FORD TRUCK! 


@ When the going gets really tough, put a Ford 
Truck on the job and watch it perform. These 
big, rugged units are built to take hard work — 
and like it! They’re trucks, every inch of them, 
with big, massive frames, axles, springs, brakes. 


Power? Smooth, dependable, eight-cylinder 
power with a choice of three efficient truck en- 
gines — 95, 85 and 60 hp. 


And economy! From the Model T to today’s 
giants, the Ford Truck has showed the way to 
real dollar-saving performance. It gets to the 
place it’s going in a hurry and is back for more 
payload and more trips per day. 


From the toughest to the smallest hauling and 
delivery job there’s a Ford Truck to give you this 
kind of economy. There are six wheelbases, forty- 
two body and chassis types, and a wide choice of 
special equipment, including optional axles, trans- 
missions and larger tires. 

Watch a Ford Truck go to work on your job! 
Make an actual “on-the-job” test — with your 
own driver and loads over your own routes. Know 
the difference Ford quality and economy make 
before you spend another truck dollar. 


VISIT THE NEW FORD EXPOSITIONS AT THE TWO 
FAIRS, NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO, 1940 


© Ford Motor Company, Builders of Ford V-8 
and Mercury Cors, Ford Trucks, Commercial Cars, &> 


Station Wagons and Transit Buses. 


FORD U-8 TRUCKS 
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youll be proud of its beauty 


and pleased with its thrift... 


WHEN YOU BUILD WITH 


CONCRETE 


5 The 7-Up Bottling Plant at Bakersfield, Callif., 
is an example of the fine work being done 
with Architectural Concrete. F. W. DeFoy 
wasthe architect; F. A. Greenough, contractor. 





Housing for modern industry 
has kept pace with advances in 
the technology of industrial 
production. For evidence, take 
a look at the new plants, facto- 
ries, warehouses being built 
with Architectural Concrete. 

Good looking? You bet they 
are! And their impressive 
appearance is achieved without 
penalty in cost because con- 
crete thriftily combines struc- 
tural and architectural func- 
tionsin one firesafe,economical 
material. It offers a wide range 
in interesting surface textures 


and colors. Its enduring 
strength assures low upkeep. 
Ask your architect or engineer 
about concrete’s advantages 
for the new building you have 
in mind. 

A request will bring your 
copy of the illustrated booklet, 
“The NEW Beauty in Walls of 
Architectural Concrete,”’ (fur- 
nished free in the U. S. or 
Canada), or ask for one of our 


Concule 


... WALLS AND ORNAMENT CAST 
INTEGRAL WITH FRAME AND FLOORS 


engineers to call. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION, Dept. 4c-12, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of con 


rete through scientific research and\| engineering field work 
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nomically feasible. The Inla 
ways Corporation has incurre 
cits, though it has conferred | 
shippers of a larger aggregat: 
Its competition with the rail: 
a sound economic basis 
(3) Public financial aid to t 3 
tion facilities has not always r H 
commensurate public benefit; s Lake 
it has added to the existing 1900 
facilities lar! 
(4) Public aid to the railr 
harmful in some respects, 
results “heavily on the credit 
ledger.” 
(5) The. land-grant rates 
government by the railroads 
repealed 


ni 


(6) Improvements to 
street facilities and to water 
greatly increased the volums 
capital permanently removed 
sphere of taxation 

(7) Probable expenditure $ 
tional investment in transportat 
ties may exceed $6,000,000,000 
On the other hand, under-util 
existing facilities is chronic. Obs 
duplicated facilities contribut 
surplus 

(8) Air transportation has 1 
a state to make it a serious 
as yet, although “its economi 


remains to be tested.” 


Truck Trail Blazed 


Freightways welds six hig 
concerns into a unified trans-U.s. 
highway shipping system. 


ONE DAY LAST WEEK a weal 
motor truck crossed the San | 
Oakland Bay Bridge and rumbl 
destination among the ware 
San Francisco 

San Franciscans, hurrving 
didn’t give the truck a second 
There was nothing to indicat: 
represented something like a 
in highway transport; that t 
with a 6500-lb. load of men’s 
had completed a record transcot 
Philadelphia to the | 


Gate in eight days of operation 


run from 


rived at its destination on th 
morning. 

There was nothing to indicate, eit 
that the job had been done by ar 
trucking 
Freightways, a group of six long 
lished, 


which have welded their operat 


ization unique in the 


large-scale, trucking c 
offer transcontinental service wit 
ments moving on through freight 
and with interchange of equipm: 
eliminate delays and damage fron 
line handling. 

Freightways isn’t merely a lo 
rangement among participating ca 
It is a unified operation carefully 
vised by a top coordinating group 
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a field staff of operating specialists, and 
an aggressive sales force. The setup ap- 
sates that of the Greyhound organ- 
in the passenger bus field, in 
each unit retains its identity but 
bines with other units to form a 
wide system. 
ead office of Freightways is in Salt 
City and the concern now serves 
1900 communities in 28 states with reg- 
ylarly-scheduled trips. It is made up of 
six units: Consolidated Freightways, 
Canadian Freightways, Interstate 
Freightways, Garrett Freightways, Rus- 
sell Freightways, and Salt Creek Freight- 
ways. The organization itself pretty well 
covers 10 of the 11 western states and 
runs as far east as Minneapolis. From 
there, connecting lines fan out to cover 
the Atlantic seaboard and the Mississippi 
Valley. From New York to San Fran- 
cisco through shipments are handled by 
three companies: Spector Motor Freight 
hauls to Chicago; Werner Express carries 
on to Minneapolis; Consolidated Freight- 
ways takes over from the Twin Cities to 
the Pacific Coast. 

Big selling point emphasized by 
Freightways salesmen is that the system 
offers eastern and mid-western manufac- 
turers fast distribution under a single 
management throughout the western 
markets, where there are some 20,000 
communities not on rail lines 


Streamlined Trucks Built 


’ | Late last month, the organization held 

er its first annual system-wide conference 
of executives and salesmen in Salt Lake 
City with some 115 men attending. Out 
of the meeting came several disclosures 
ndicating the extent of the service: 

(1) One unit, Consolidated Freight- 
ways alone, grossed $3,700,000 last year. 

(2) Freightways maintains its own 
equipment-manufacturing subsidiary in 
Salt Lake City and is now building the 
first of a fleet of streamlined trucks which 
ook very much like the locomotive of a 
railroad streamliner. Eventually, these 
will be standard equipment throughout 
the system. 

(3) A permanent advisory board of 
large-scale shippers is being formed to 
suggest service improvements. 

(4) Freightways publishes a Shippers’ 
Guide so customers may check the routes 
by which their merchandise is travelling. 

(5) Pooled loads are delivered at des- 
tination to each consignee without extra 
charge. 

(6) Freightways publishes a 28-page 
house organ semi-monthly for distribu- 
tion to 1400 employees. 

Spark plug of the organization is tall, 
energetic, Leland James, who started 
Consolidated Freightways in 1929. He 
erated originally from Portland to 
Pendleton, Ore. Later, he extended serv- 
ce to Spokane and then to points 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. In 
1936, James went into Montana and, 
finally, to Minneapolis. 


six hig 
ans-L.S, 
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Batten Down All Hatches 








The wise skipper makes everything secure before the storm strikes. 
Similarly, you, too, can make your savings and income secure before 
a disabling accident catches you unawares. 


An accident policy in Standard of Detroit will help you pay for medical 
and hospital expense, provide temporary income, conserve savings, and 
speed recovery by relieving you of financial worries. 


April 22 to 27 is National Accident and Health Insurance Week — a 
good time to see your Standard agent or broker. A 56-year record of 
prompt, fair payments is your assurance of security when you carry a 
Standard policy. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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Quick Way 
ro PAINT 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 





industrial plants should be 
dirty, stained or have a 
“run down” appearance 
Owners have found that it costs very 
little to keep exterior or interior con- 
crete, stucco or masonry walls well 
painted when Medusa Portland Cement 
Paint is used. Medusa Paint has a 
Portland cement base that keys the 
paint to the surface, making a hard, 
permanent, beautiful finish. This paint 
is unaffected by water, lime or alkalies 
that cause ordinary paints to chip, 
powder or peel. 

Industrial building owners particularly 
like the economy of this paint. It is 
low in first cost, mixes with water in- 
stead of expensive oils and thinners, 
can be sprayed or brushed on damp or 
dry walls. It helps prevent mortar joints 
from crumbling and protects the sur- 
face of the building. Medusa Paint is 
furnished in black, white and eight 
colors. For painting concrete floors, use 
Medusa Floor Coating. Send the 
coupon below for descriptive book. 


MEDUSA 


PORTLAND CEMENT PAINT 
MEDUSA PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Division of Medusa Portland Cement Company 
1009 Midland Bidg., Dept. P * Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send me a 
copy of the book “How To Paint 
Concrete, Stucco, Masonry and 
Other Surfaces 





: ON There's no reason why con- 
crete, stucco or masonry 
~ 
= 









Name 
Adcress 
City State 
Medusa Products also made in Canada by Medusa 


Products ( f Canada, Ltd., Par Ontario 
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Television Escaping Lab Again 


FCC finds an out in receiver adjustable to viriow 


transmission standards, and licensing of new station indi. 


‘ates industry soon may speed ahead. 


On Easter MorNING the radio industry 


was shocked to read on the front pages 
of the newspapers that the Federal Com 


had 


its order allowing semi-commercial tele 


munications Commission rescinded 


vision broadcasting, scheduled to begin 
Sept ] The 


T. A. M. Craven, who issued a sharp dis 


commissioners (except 


sent) gave as their principal reason the 
Radio Cor 


Was using 


commercial activity of the 


poration of America, which 
full page advertisements offering sharply 
reduced prices for receivers in New York’s 


Times and Herald-Tribune 


initial 


The commis 
had 


warned against any attempt to “freeze” 


sion, in issuing tts order, 


the standards of television transmission, 


directly or indirectly, and had empha 


sized that television must remain on an 


experimental basis for some time to 
The RCA activity, according to 


line 


come 
was not in with 


Mar30' 50.7) 
/ 


the commission, 
(BW 


Here was a prime example of govern 


this policy 


ment vs. business, and Republican news- 
papers were quick to take up the stand 


ard for untrammeled development of 


television. So great was the pressure 


— 
-_ 


i 


James L. Fly 


; 


that Chairman 
to explain his position on 
networks. He 
facilities of the NB 
subsidiary) network at a 

cost the 


had the misfort 


quest the 
would network $10.00 
cancelled commercial programs 
overlooke 


cumstance was not 


newspapers, and further ex 


were in order 


Deflating Political Football 


Senator Lundeen introduced 
in the Senate calling for ar 
tion of the FCC's 
vision affairs, 
football 
Fly went to see the President 
that the 


vealed itself ready to remedy 


interference 
first clas 
making, ¢ 


; 


and a 


was in the 


a statement industr 





of the commission’s objections 
television’s orderly progress 
The Presider 


differences 


resumed at once 
stated that the 
patched up “this spring and 


No word 


of television broadcasting was g 


about the comme 


it was assumed that the origina Slog: 
tera 
fleck: 
bing. 
table 
the | 
Ye 
Mexi 
$159, 
make 
count 
Ins 


cargo 


—— a 





James L. Fly, FCC chairman (left), 
and David 
RCA, get together on the signals 
which will let the television industry 


Sarnoff, president of 





speed ahead. at the Senate li 


Committee's 
( hair l 


; 


C‘ommerce 
he arings. ( ‘ommittee 


ton K 


Whe eler beams on 


Viurlous 


»n indi. 
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A PLAMEATION PUTS TO SEA 


liver these “perishable” fruits, fresh and 


Slogging northward through restless wa- 
ters... plunging into purple ... rising and 
fleeking her plates with spray 


bing, unruffled little ship brings to vour 


. a throb- 


table the sweet and tender delicacies of 


the lropies. 
Yearly ... from Honduras. Guatemala, 
Mexico, ¢ thiriqui, Cuba, Costa Rica a 
$159.000,000 cargo of bananas alone 
makes its never-ending way to the fruit 
counters of the Lnited States. 
Insurance may protect the value of this 


cargo... skilful navigation may save it 


from the hungry sea... butonly mechanical 
cooling can preserve it against the slow 


spoilage and destruction of time. 


Through the application of mechanical 
cooling, York has contributed to the im- 
provement of domestic fruits, too. Net so 
many vears ago fruit for distant markets 
had to he picked green, but no more. 
Today, oranges, apples, pears taste as 
though they'd ripened on the tree .. . and 
they have! Picked at the peak of its 
lusciousness, the warm, ripe fruit is placed 
in huge pre-cooling chambers located at 
the groves and orchards. Here the heat is 
removed quickly and scientifically. Re- 


frigerator cars and refrigerated ships de- 


tree ripened, to the markets of the nation 

In these and many other problems of 
food storage and preservation, York re 
frigeration and air conditioning play a 
vital part. And out of more than half a 
century of solving the impossible ha- 
come a vast experience and engineering 
skill. 

Whatever vour refrigeration or air con 
good sense and 


Head 


ditioning requirement 


sound investment say, “Call 
quarters first!” 

York lee Machinery Corporation, York 
Penna. Branchesand Distributors through 


out the world. 


Headquarters for Mechanical Cooling Since 1885 


See the latest York equipment at the showroom of the York Branch or Distributor nearest you 


y 


Refrigeration and Air Conditioning for every Inds 


Offi ¢, H fei, IT mstitut 


every itvpe wf store, Restaurant, 
Y whkatre futomatt 


Beverage Dt 


lee Cream 


Heating 
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The Skyrocket—Ready for Action 


The new Grumman Skyrocket, put 
through its first public tests last 
week, is claimed to be the world’s 
fastest pursuit plane, with a top 
Other advan- 


tages: A long range, because of its 


speed of 450 m.p.h. 


Oficial U. 8. Navy Photo 
large gas capacity; steep climbing 
ability (it sharply outmaneuvered a 
conventional pursuit ship in tests); 


Built pri- 
marily for U.S. Navy use, it has al- 


and unrestricted gunfire. 


ready been released for export. 





Sept. 1 might be met after all, or it 
might be set early in 1941 at the latest. 

Behind this comic-opera activity is a 
considerable story of an industry wash- 
ing its linen in public, with a socially- 
conscious government body holding the 
laundry ticket. It goes back to NBC’s 
request to the FCC for permission to 
operate its New York television station 
The com- 
this 
to determine whether such operation 
s} ould i 


others which were pending 


on a semi-commercial basis 


mission held a hearing early year 
this case, and in 
At this hear 
ing, the industry got off to a bad start. 


be granted in 


Insurgents Offer Own Ideas 


In 1938 most of the major receiver 
manufacturers (including RCA, Philco, 
and Zenith) had formulated, through a 
Radio Manufacturers 
Association, a group of television trans- 


committee of the 


mission standards and had, through the 
R.M.A., recommended their adoption by 
the FCC. By 1940, the situation seemed 
definitely settled. NBC had incorporated 
the R.M.A. standards in its New York 
transmitter, and some ten receiver manu- 
facturers had offered commercial receiv- 
ers based on these standards. But at the 
hearing, Phileo and Zenith entered ob 
jections to the R.M.A 
that further experimentation was neces- 


standards, said 


sary 

Allen B. DuMont, an independent with 
financial backing of Paramount Pictures, 
joined in the opposition and offered a 
standards. This left RCA, 
General Electric, and Farnsworth holding 
the bag for the R.M.A. standards. More- 
over, it left the FCC with a considerable 
doubt in its mind. For reasons that are 


new set of 


not too clear, the industry was fighting 
within itself. 


Shortly thereafter, another division of 
the radio industry came forward, in an 
other hearing before the FCC, to urge 
the immediate commercialization of fre- 
quency modulation, the 
form of sound broadcasting. This group 
presented a solid front, and made a very 
strong taking 
one-fifth of television’s useful ether space 
and turning it over to f-m (BW—Jan2? 
"40, p30) . 


new staticless 


ease for away roughly 


Television had two strikes called on 
it. Then RCA, taking the commission at 
its word that semi-commercial television 
start Sept. 1, 
selling campaign. As 


would began a concen- 
trated that ball 
went over the plate, the umpire called 
television out. The semi-commercial tele- 
vision was cancelled, pending a hearing 
on April 8, to whether re 
search in television was. being impeded 


determine 


by commercial activity 


Transmitter-Receiver Relations 


The crux of the matter is the lock-and- 
key relationship between each television 
receiver and the transmitter to which it 
is tuned. Television pictures are sent as 
a series of lines, like lines of type on a 
page. The receiver must be adjusted to 
receive a picture of the exact number of 
lines sent out by the transmitter, and 
moreover it must reproduce the succes- 
sion of pictures at the same rate as the 
transmitter sends them out. 

The quality of transmission depends 
on the number of lines per picture and 
on the number of pictures or “frames” 
sent per second. If the transmitter, seek- 
ing to improve its output, were to change 
the number of lines or frames, the re- 
ceivers would have to be similarly ad- 
justed, or they would become useless. 

For years the industry had been tell- 
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ing itself that these specificat 
have to be fixed to permit a | 
vision service. The R.M.A. st 
this respect are 441 lines, 3¢ 

second. Phileo urged that 605 
24 frames would make a bett 
DuMont advanced 
frames. The R.M.A. propon 
tered with claims that Philco’s 
would make receivers expens 


625 lines 


ated on 60-cycle power, that | 
15 frames would tend to pro 
had the o 
second standard in the movies 


back 


ering pictures, as 


mission sat and wonder 


was right 
Industry Gets a Scare 
When 


way, it 


the 


was 


April 8 hearing 
only too clear 
industry had been badly scar 
FCC’s threat to put televisior 
the Phileo and 


maintained their original posit 


laboratory 


they as well as the witnesses 
was ho Treas 
built c: 


operating in accordance with 


agreed that there 
receiver could not be 
proposals, and on any others t 
the near future. 7 
such a receiver would involve s 
from &5 to S4 


be made in 


estimated at 
This 


small part of the total cost to 


cost, 
receiver would be a suff 
an absorbable part of the sellir 
The public would pay, unw 
for insurance against obsolesce: 
thermore, the 
the standards could be kept 
no harm would come of permitting 


witnesses agreed 


commercial operation of televisi: 
that 
would come from the increased 


casting, and considerable 
in research into the type of 
which would take the public { 
If the FCC wanted an out fi 
cidedly unpopular decision, here 
The late indications were that 
accept the industry’s assurances 
First definite evidence 
granting, on April 13, of a li 
DuMont for a class 2 
service” television station to be 


at 515 Madison Ave., New Yor! 


value 


“public p 


Public Will Compare ‘Systems 
This 


to present plans, alternately on | 


station will operate, a 
eral proposed types of transmiss 
the public can compare results 
justing receivers, providing the r 
have the necessary flexibility b 
them. Whether the receiver man 
ers would answer the challenge a: 
such 
mained 


receivers at increased pr 
uncertain. If such act 
made a condition by the FC‘ 
large manufacturers in the R.M.A 
be expected to offer assurances th 
will cooperate. Then television, © 
benefit of nationwide publicity ar 
ernment blessing, is expected to 5 
ward with renewed energy. 
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Crisis Comes 


to the Oyster Beds 


Industry’s troubles are more acute than ever as 


result of January freeze and inroads of starfish. Growers 


ask for state and federal aid. 


fo OYSTER GROWERS THIS YEAR, May 1 
: the end of a lean season. The sea- 
rather an arbitrary thing. Actually, 


mea 


(American oyster varieties can be 
during the summer with no ill ef- 
though they aren’t so fat and suc- 

(It takes cold weather to put 
Safeguarding the 
than the 
accounts for the prevalence of 


on an oyster.) 
ling season rather con- 

laws forbidding sale and shipment 

f oysters during May, June, July, and 
{ugust. 

At best the U.S. oyster business is a 
pretty big headache, but right 
things are worse than usual. January’s 

g freeze made it difficult into 
manv of the Atlantic beds from Virginia 
orth and pushed the price of oysters 


now 


to get 


p to as much as $2.50 a gallon shucked 
n northern markets. On top of this, the 
yster beds from Long Island Sound to 
Maine are seriously threatened by a star- 
fish invasion. These are beds which sup- 
ply the New York market, biggest and 
ost profitable in the country, and are 
responsible for a yearly crop of over 
12,000,000 bushels—better 


enth of total U.S. 


than a sev- 


pre xduction 


The Results of a Hurricane 


Starfish have plagued oystermen off 
ind on for years. They settle down on 
the defenseless oyster, suffocate it, then 
force the shell open and eat the meat. 
Chief reason for the present epidemic— 
the worst the industry has ever had to 
cope with—is the New England hurricane 
of the fall of 1938, which jolted the star- 
fish out of their regular feeding grounds 
and drove them into the oyster beds. 

Three weeks ago, worried oystermen 
met in New Haven to discuss methods of 
ontrol, and they are currently bombard- 
ng federal and state governments with 
petitions for emergency grants. It is es- 
timated that, even in normal years, star- 
fish cause an annual loss of some $500,000 
worth of oysters in Connecticut alone, 
nd chances are that if something isn’t 
lone before summer breeding gets under 
vay, they'll wipe out almost the entire 
1940 crop. 


{rchrival: Citrus Fruit 


Total U.S. oyster production in 1938 
was around 104,000,000 lb., a drop of 
from 1912's high of 230,000,000 Ib., 

ta rise of 65° over the depression low 
of 63,000,000 in 1933. Biggest part of the 
recent 1935, 
the Oyster Growers and Dealers Asso- 


rise has come since when 


ciation ran a $70,000 national advertis 
campaign, which it repeated in 1936 

In recent years the oyster business has 
suffered from the competition of such ap 
petizers as tomato juice, fruit cup, and 
half-grapefruit. Ask an oysterman what 
he considers the biggest reason for the 
drop in national consumption from a 


Varketir 


early average ol 
i912 to 4 of a pn 
eply, “Citrus fruit.” 
Indications are that this « 
will end up little, if at all, ahead « 
What ovster rowe 


preceding one rh 
sales takes 


doing to mcreas¢ the tk 


ndirect promotion to rewspapers 


and hbrarnes thre 


Ovster Instit 


economics teachers 
the Association and the 
Rich 
tility are stressed. The 
monthly bulletin to hotel and rest: 
Hotel-restaurant b 
represents almost 10° of oyster ou 

Backers of the Institut 
tion are the few b 


J. H. Miles, of Norfolk, Va., the 


Vilamin content 


associations 


g ovster growers 


points Co of New York, and the Andrew 


and eusy lige 


Institute sends ; 


and Asso 





First Plant to Ozonate Municipal Water in U,. S. 








To Denver, Pa. (not Colo.) 
the palm for the first ozonation plant 
in the U 
bacteria in municipal water. During 
the drought of 1939, the little com- 
munity of 2,100 experienced bad 
even 


goes 


. 5. to treat odor, taste, and 


tastes and odors in its water, 
after filtration and chlorination. The 
this 
concrete water works, which began 
last month 
Ozonizer developed by Ozone Proc- 
esses, Inc., of Philadelphia. The de 
vice below generates ozone by pass- 


result was modern monolithic 


operations with an 





\ 


ing filtered compressed air through 
a silent blue corona discharge cre 
ated between dielectric plates at high 
voltage—an operation not uninter 
esting to utilities seeking additional 
“load.” 


ward through water in a reservoir 


Ozonated air is forced up 
treating 300,000 gallons per day by 
oxidizing any organic material which 
might be present. Similar plants 
have long been operated successfully 
in Europe. The next installation in 
this country 


Whiting, Ind 


will probably be in 
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From tough steer— 
to TENDER eSTEAK 

















¢ When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it's 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


¢ That rule was rudely broken 
last April, when one hundred and 
forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 
group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, home economists, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


e They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 
sive. Average in quality, average in 
price, average in every respect—but 
one! This beef was treated by a new 
process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


« The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleveland housewife who 
learned that from that day on she 
could buy the same kind of beef at 
her own store. Heard that for the 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


* The Tenderay process, develop- 
ed by Westinghouse in cooperation 
with the Kroger Food Foundation 
and Mellon Institute, depends on a 
lot of factors; humidity, temperature 
and what not. BUT—and here is 
where Westinghouse research plays 
such an important part—the process 
would be utterly impractical with- 
out the newly perfected *Sterilamp 
which kills bacteria with light and 
keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


* He would bea rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. A poultry 
man says it solves his turkey raising 
problems. Restaurants, hotels, bars 
and soda-fountains—in ever increas- 
ing numbers—depend on Sterilamps 
to keep glasses sterile; meat markets 
and groceries to keep food fresh, to 
reduce spoilage and refrigeration 
costs. One of the country’s largest 
hospitals has installed Sterilamps 
to sterilize the air in the operating 
rooms. Another in the nursery to 
protect babies in their cribs. 


« Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an ex- 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 
byways—not with the assurance of 
success; merely with courage and 
experience and knowledge, and 
sound common sense as a guide. 


REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF, 
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| tee hopes to 
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Rodel Co., of Norwalk, Conr 
trouble of the big producers is t 
half of U.S. oyster productior 
from public 
farmers, like Chesapeake’s “Fr 
Men” can go into the business 
more equipment than a 35-foot 


beds, where inde} 


| and keep prices down by their lo 


head and slim profits. 


Hopes for Summer Market 


Oyster growers see great poss 


| in improved transportation and | 


ing—in which the industry lat 
made considerable progress. Sales 
products, chiefly shells which are 

and fertilizer, ha 
about reached their maximum. |} 


| ally, via quick freezing, the 


hopes to develop a summer mark 
it is hard sledding because co: 
have come to think of both oyst: 
quick frozen foods as winter dé 
General Foods, which gets most 
quick frozen oyster business, has 
sales of its Bluepoints, via both G 
Sea Foods and Birds Eye, to a 
where summer sales constitute b 
20% and 25% of its total quick | 
oyster business and hopes to run t 
ure still higher. 


The Women Advise 


Consumer education plan in 
Los Angeles now embraces group 
of leading department stores. 


AN ATTEMPT by a group of leadi: 
partment stores in Los Angeles to « 
courage consumer education among « 
tomers is getting down to some s¢ 
business. 

Last fall, the May Co. invited a 
sumers’ committee of women to act 
permanent body for advising store ex- 
ecutives (from the viewpoint of 
tomers) on standards, labeling, and ot 
matters (BW—Aug5'39,p22). 

This committee recently extended 
scope to advise with other Los Angeles 
stores and the Los Angeles Better Bu: 
ness Bureau assumed supervision of 
activities. 

Current job is to work out a sche 
labeling furniture by a method 
to the BBB’s “Name-the-Wood” syst: 
under which the different woods ar 
tified on exposed surfaces. A subcom: 
tee of three women, with three ret 
and three Los Angeles furniture | 
facturers, is now at work on the p 

The subcommittee has learned, : 
other things, that the average Los 
geles furniture retailer doesn’t like 
but prefers stickers to indicate pric: 


| quality; that he doesn’t always lib 


have his merchandise identified wit 
manufacturer. 

Before the end of the year, the con 
organize a perma 
“Consumers Institute” to continue « 





.. the Research discovery that 
revolutionized paper Lowels. 


This spectacular advance in paper towel manufacture comes 


from the famous laboratories of Brown Company, research 


leaders in wood cellulose development for over 50 years. Brown 


Company also produces the exclusive cellulose raw materials for 


Aqualized towels. . 


WHY AQUALIZED TOWELS ARE STRONG WHEN 
WET. A paper rowel is composed of millions of cellulose 


J bres. In Aqualized towels these individual fibres are 
| plan in 
s group 


ven together securely by the exclusive Aqualized 
rocess of manufacture. [They do not come apart when 
et. The entire drying surface of the towel can be used. 


Towel waste is reduced. Washroom economy increased. 


> @X- 


WHY THE AQUALIZED PROCESS ELIMINATES 
“TOWEL DANDRUFF.” By weaving the towel fibres in 
ace, the Aqualized process prevents fuzz and lint. 
\qualized towels shed no loose particles on the user’s 


ands, face or clothing. “Towel dandruff” is eliminated. 


Se 


Wee 
PES 


WHY AQUALIZED TOWELS ARE MORE ABSORBENT. 
\qualized towels literally drink up water from wet 
nands... quickly and thoroughly. Make this test. Pour 
water on an Aqualized towel. Just see how quickly it is 
absorbed! No wonder one Aqualized towel will wipe dry. 


‘ insuring complete quality control at all times. 


WHY AQUALIZED TOWELS ARE SUPER-SOFT. When 
you try an Aqualized towel you'll be de lighted with its 
soft texture. This super-softness is imparted by Brown 
Company's own exclusive celluloses, the same as used 


in velvety facial tissues 





ee 


A 2-1 FAVORITE WITH MEN WHO 
KNOW PAPER TOWELS BEST 


Twice as many paper merchants sell Aqualized 
towels as sell any other brand. These are the men 
who know paper towels best. Try Aqualized towels 
in your own washroom. You'll prefer them too! 
For name of local distributor and samples write 
Brown Company, 500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 





AQUALIZED’ 


AN EXCLUSIVE WET TRENGTH PROCESS 


A CELLULOSE PRODUCT OIF 


cota 
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eration with local merchants and manu- 
facturers. 

Members of the committee serve vol- 
untarily and with as little publicity as 
possible. Mrs. Charles E Millikan is 
chairman of the group, which includes 
six housewives and representatives of the 
California Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Los Angeles Department of Educa- 
tion, Economies Association and _ the 
Downtown Shopping News. 

As listed by Mrs. Millikan, objectives 
are to promote: (1) Interest among con- 
sumers, distributors, manufacturers, and 
the public in the value and use of ade- 
quate standards for 
use of uniform terminology 


merchandise; (2) 
in describ- 
ing goods and services; (3) informative 
labeling: (4) factual and truthful adver- 
tising; (5) correct use by customers of 
such privileges as charge accounts, de- 
livery service, and returns, 


Record Rush 


“Platters” are returning to 
newsstands and Woolworth’s. Ad- 
vertising rises with sales. 


Back IN THE BLACK days of the early 
thirties, the phonograph record industry 
was teetering precariously on the verge 
of complete collapse. What little business 
there was (unit sales dropped from a 
high of around 100,000,000 a year in the 
hooming twenties to some 10,000,000 at 
the bottom of the depression) went to 
two companies, RCA Victor and Amer- 
ican Record Corp., now merged with the 














Columbia Broadcasting System. Every- 
body else was pulling up stakes and 
clearing out for greener pastures. Today, 
phonograph records are going like hot- 
cakes (BW—Nov18'39,p32) and 
fairly are that 
unit sales neared 50,000,000 in 1939. A 
host of little record companies have 
sprung up—the Music Publishers Pro- 
on its list 


again 
conservative estimates 


~ 


tective Association has 27 
most of them in the past eight months. 
Surest indication that business is rosy 
again is the sudden revival of slick and 
highly competitive merchandising tactics. 


They're Welcomed Back 

As one of many straws in the wind, 
records are back on the newsstands after 
a long absence. Early last February, 
International News Co. got U. S. Record 
Corp. to turn out a group of popular 
records, labeled Inco, which sold experi- 
mentally via its New York City outlets 
for six weeks at 35¢ a disc—same figure 
asked for Decca’s popularly-priced plat- 
RCA’s Bluebirds. Evidently 
sales went pretty well—sponsors claim 
85% of the total lot was disposed of in 
the first weeks—and now Curtis 
Publishing Co. is considering distributing 
records via its 85,000 newsstand outlets 
at a new low price of 25¢ a disc. If the 
deal goes through, these will be handled 
by a new outfit, Newphonic Corp., and 
pressed by U. S. Record. 

Meanwhile, International News is dis- 
tributing U. S. Record’s regular 35¢ 
Varsity discs, but will hold off on orders 
for more Inco platters until the Curtis 
deal has been tested. The Newphonic 
records probably will be sold on much 
the same basis as the “Hit of the Week” 
scheme, which blossomed and _ folded 
some ten years ago (BW—Sep17’30,p9) . 

Records have popped up again in an- 
other outlet they were scared out of dur- 


ters and 


two 


ing the slump—the Woolworth stores. 
Woolworth has been selling 35¢ Deccas 





Speed-U p 

Watz, of Watz & Sons 
Storage Co.. 3001 E. 12 
St., Oakland, Calif., has devised a 
special cabinet for moving glassware 


Melvin S. 
Moving & 


and dishes, which cuts out the need 
for barrels and paper and makes 
(practically) a split-second operation 
of this slow, costly job. At a conven- 
tion of moving men recently, Watz 
packed and unpacked 240 dishes and 
glasses in less than 30 minutes. The 
dish cabinet is made of plywood, 
Or2xr4 ft., has swinging doors, and 
close-spaced with rubber 
buffers to hold dishes apart. The 
like a 


individual cushioned 


shelves 


glass cabinet has drawers 
with 


compartments for each article. 


dresser, 


Business W eek . { pril 


in around 100 stores all over t} 
for the past two weeks. So f 
no report on how they're goin; 

Columbia Recording Corp., y 
steadily upped sales of Columb 
wick and Vocalian 
over American Record in 19388 
throw a cool $1,000,000 in the 
ing pot for 1940, with heavy 
ads. RCA will go over this, ho 
keep its sales and promotion at 
of the heap. 


dises 


since 


Kick from Distillers 

Whisky and brandy peopl 
fear market glut, want eigh'-year 
force-out limit lifted. 


Wasuincton (Business Week B 
Next big legislative drive by t 
industry will be to lift the e 
“force-out” limit on distilled sp 
campaign is already starting in 
tion of tax legislation by Congr 
year. After eight years in bond: 
houses, distilled spirits are “for 
and must pay the federal tax of § 
proof gal. levied at the time of 
drawal. There are already more t 
a billion gallons of distilled spirits 
(five 


cont 


in government warehouses 
supply) but the industry 
produce enough each year to rep! 
sumption. Dire foreboders say t! 
few years’ time there will be « 
liquor eight years old to bankr 
industry. 

Wine interests will cooperate w 
tillers. Although most of the 
stocks are whisky, brandy stocks 
tripled since the California bran 
was set up by an RFC loan of $5,22 
a few years ago. The brandy pe vol 
to solve the problem of surplus 
by converting them into brand) 
there is a surplus of brandy. The 
about 20,000,000 gal. in 
enough is produced each year to 
the 1,500,000 gal. consumed direct 
17,000,000 gal. used to fortify w 
a few years, the Giannini interes! 
are helping the RFC to supp 
brandy distillers, will have ab 
000,000 gal. of eight-year-old bra: 
their hands and a tax bill of $40,00 


Time Will Help, Too 

The brandy people, lucky that | 
on brandy for consumption as su 
not increased to $2.25 in 1938 lik 
on other distilled spirits, now are 
to lift the 10¢ per gal. tax on 
used to fortify wine, hoping t! 
creased consumption will allevia! 
problem. But U. S. citizens are 1 
to double their fortified wine cor 
tion. More help in solving the surp 
problem will come from Father | 
who consumes about 25% of the 


storagt 


in storage, via evaporation, soakag 
leakage. 
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Where did each great achievement actually 
start? Wasn't it with an idea? What if 
Edison had not dreamed of the first elec- 
tric lamp? What if Fulton had not dreamed 
of the steamboat? Such dreams are price- 
less. Properly directed daydreams are as 
valuable as work itself . . . oftentimes pro- 
viding the spark that gives the whole 
nation new conveniences and opportuni- 


ties, thus putting millions to work. 
* * * 
Speaking of ideas, millions of people have 
found it a good idea to have Budweiser 
available for their hours 6f relaxation. It 
helps them to become the Perfect Host to 
a host of friends who prefer it — and it has 
been wisely said that friends often direct 


our destinies. 


A A 4 P ? ? 4 : fr ‘ ‘ , 
Sie wf, é C very golden wunutle of il. ¢ mpoy Budweiser. 4 very golden drop of ul, 
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ANHEUSER - 


BUS CH 


Makers of the World-Famous Beer 


Budweiser 


TRADE MARK REG. VU. 6 PAT. OFF. 
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TT 


UNNI 


MAKE THIS TEST 


DRINK BUDWEISER FOR FIVE DAYS. ON THE 
SIXTH DAY TRY TO DRINK A SWEET BEER. YOU 
WILL WANT BUDWEISER’S FLAVOR THEREAFTER. 





COPR. 1940 ANHEUSER-BUSCH, INC.. ST. LOUIS. MO, 
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Who’s an Executive? 
Query assumes new signifi- 

cance as wholesalers try to show 

wage-hour rulings are too strict. 


WasHINGTon (Business Week Bureau) — 
To convince the Wage-Hour Administra- 
tion that the boss’ secretary is an execu- 
tive in her own right, and the shipping 
foreman an administrative officer, leaders 
of the wholesale distributive trades 
descended on Washington April 10-16. 
They participated in the first of a series 


of industry hearings designed to per 
suade Col. Philip B. Fleming that the 
definitions and regulations inherited from 
his predecessor are too strict. As a result 
of the hearings, Col. Fleming might show 
Congress that it doesn’t have to tinker 
with the law to satisfy persistent business 
criticism. 

The second hearing in the series will 
feature industries allied with agriculture 
urging a redefinition of the dynamite- 
laden “area of production” definition. 
Citrus fruit packers appear May 1; 
packers of other fresh fruits and vege- 
tables May 6; and canners of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables May 9. Few proces- 
sors of agricultural commodities are ex- 
empt from the law under the present 





Ri 


T BAKER TRUCKS and TRACTORS | 
_ offset rising manufacturing | 


G 


Every manufacturer is today faced 
with the problem of making 
profits in the face of rising labor 
costs and increased taxes. Taking 
advantage of every means for 
more efficient handling cuts pro- 
duction costs. Baker can hel 

you add to your profits just as it 
is helping this large Ohio steel 
mill,in whose plants BakerTrucks 
and Tractors are handling heavy 
coils and loading sheets in 10-ton 
packages..doing this day after day 
— dependably and economically. 


Let us show what Baker Trucks can do 
to cut YOUR manufacturing costs. Write 


ih Ss —— | 


ie 
f 
t 


CTORS 


! 


cost soe | 


(Left) Baker-Center 
Control Ram Truck 
handling 18,000- 
ib. coil of strip. 


(Below) Five of 
these Baker Articu- 
lated Sheet Han- 
dlers in one mill 
load 10-ton packs 
into box cars at the 
peak rate of 200 
tons per hour each. 


(Below) Baker 4- Wheel Tractors move many 
tons of steel in single- or multi-trailer trains. 

he ram at the front permits pushing on 
end of trailers under overhanging packs. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION of the Baker-Raulang Company 


2164 WEST 25th STREET * © 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Ba meewusmos = OLDEST MANUFACTURER OF ELECTRIC VEHICLES 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS | 


Business Week - April 
“area” definition. Efforts to ine 
processors by redefinition ar 
the contention that prices to fay 
fer from the present ruling, 
intent t 


cumvents Congress’ 


handlers of farm commodities 
Agricultural industries, howe, 
putting all their eggs in the ad 
tive redefinition basket. Their 
barrage on Capitol Hill has caus: 
leaders to schedule action on am: 
legislation for the week of Apr 
der last session’s House Rules C; 
resolution, the House will 
Norton bill, with the right to s 
in toto, either the Barden or R 


bills. 


All Business Affected 
Prepared by the New Deal ¢ 
of the House Rules Committee, 
eration with the Wage-Hour Adn 
tion, the Norton bill provides 1 
compromise exemptions for ag: 


industries. Prepared from the in 
point of view and supported 
powerful farm organizations, the B 
bill grants broader exemptions. P 
as a means of dodging the far 
the Ramspeck bill contains no 
to “area of produc tion.” The ec 
expressed by proponents of the 
bill appears justified insofar as the 
is concerned, but favorable Senat: 
is remote. 

Although primarily of interest t 
cultural bills 
affect all business through provis 


industries, these 
empting white collar workers. 7 
ton bill exempts those making § 
month; the Barden bill those 
$150. 

It is difficult to predict the ext: 
practical relief that industry will 
the immediate future as a result « 
administrative and Congressional 
ity, but events indicate a trend t 
something to satisfy persistent crit 
the law. 


Where the Rub Comes 


Present regulations define an a: 
trative or executive employee as « 
ceiving at least $380 a week, whos 
mary duty is management, directio1 
personnel, and who “does no subst: 
amount of work of the same natur 
formed by nonexempt employees 
rub comes from this last provisior 
boss’ secretary could meet all ot 
quirements, but by taking dictat 
typing letters—work similar to that 
by nonexempt employees she 
Wholesalers 


fron 


come under the act. 
that this clause be stricken 
definition, that the 
administrative employees be set at * 


and minimun 
week, with $35 for executive empl 
This 
wholesale employees to maintain a 1 
and-one-half day week without over! 


would exempt almost e1 


pay. 


Wholesalers contended that thei 
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NITED STATES OF AMER 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 


VLRB’s Largest Election 
BALLOT | 


ICA 
BOARD 





e the exclusive represe 


gaining for certain employees of 


OFFICIAL BALLOT | 


General Motors 


HEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, 


NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y 





— 


i s is a SECRET balla. DO Ni 
name 
2 MARK an “X” in ONE SQUARE O 
w spoil your ballot, return it 
Agent and obtain a new one 
4 Fold your ballot to conceal the 
ade and deposit it personally in th 


IT SIGN your 


NLY 


to the Board 


“X" you have 


¢ ballot box 





— j 
@ you desire te be if you desire tobe =| |6Mf you desire te be 
repreeroind bY represented by represented by 


CLO. NEITHER | A.F.L. 





Int'l Union, Int'l Union, 
Umted Automobile United Automobile 
Workers of America | Workers of Amenca 

Mart an X le the Mark an X im the Mark an X i the 
mre square briew equa’ betow 








O Ll | 


This is « secret ballot and MUST NOT be signed. 
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stand increased costs in t 
ng competition from direc 
by manufacturers and ot 
stribution based on decre 
Spokesmen said the Wage 
s designed to place a floor ur 
a ceiling over hours, but 


sent definitions only serve 


wholesale trades bv incre: 


ges paid departmental heac 


Percentage Limit May Be : 
The Southern States Indust 
ame out into the open wit 
sal that exempt administr 


vees be defined to include a 


ers, purchasing agents, st 
ther office help regularly 


a straight salary basis.”” Wage-Hour 
had little 
pathy with the flat exemption pro- 


ils conducting the hearing 


but indicated some sym 
wsal setting a definite | 


k in lieu of the indefinite “ 


mount of work” prov 


Bills introduced in Congress would 
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Has your 


ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


Vv 


‘ess Ve , 
aay J ay iS A : 7 
hg » X20 ao cal 


You'll find it 


Chances are your Engineering Department has a copy 
of the Buell Engineering Laboratory bulletin on ‘‘Frac- 
tional vs. Overall Efficiency Guarantees for Dust Collectors’’ . 
If you have not read it, why not send for a copy for 
yourself? You will find the explanation and the real 
meaning of “overall efficiency” for dust collectors in- 
teresting reading. 

The patented features of the Van Tongeren System, 
used exclusively in Buell equipment, make possible these 
outstanding advantages: 


* GUARANTEED FRACTIONAL EFFICIENCY 
* LOW MAINTENANCE * LOW FIRST COST 
* LONG, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


This newest Buell bulletin will 
be sent to you upon request, 
and without obligation. 








ne eo a oe 
60 WALL TOWER, NEW YORK : 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, inc. 


Wherever located, you will be quickly served through 
sales offices of either BUELL ENGINEERING CO. or B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
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to wholesale trades, but t 
chance of favorable action 
The “outside salesman” 
subject before the wholesa 
Present definition under the 
route salesmen who make 
collections. Wholesalers—aid: 
large manufacturers and } 
salesmen make deliveries, 
take orders, and provide 
store display material—urged 
to exclude route salesmen fr 
They pointed out that a sal 
if he makes deliveries, cannot 
lar working hours, because |} 
business at the customer’s w 
his own. Union representati 
these changes. They charg 
posed redefinitions would 
amend the law without ( 
action, and would nullify the 
portant ceiling over hours. 


Two-Edged Labor Ac 

Wisconsin law designed , 
curb unions held constitution 
when invoked against emplover 


THERE WERE raised eyebrows in WV 
sin last week when the State S 
Court, deciding its first case ¢ 
stitutionality of the new lab 
act (Republican, 1939 model), 
the act by upholding a state la 
order against an employer. D 
bell the labor cat, the act was 
to curb strikes, picketing, and aggre: 
union action. Bitterly contested by 
A.F.L. and C.1.0. in Wisconsi: 
was promulgated and defended 
ployer groups, the Wisconsin ( 
of Agriculture, and the state's R 
lican, business-man Governor H: 
The new State Labor Relations B 
appointed by the governor under th 
found that the Century Building ¢ 
Milwaukee was violating the 
proceeded to issue an order against 
firm. When Century Building foug! 
order on the ground that the w! 
was unconstitutional, state labor lea 


| began to smirk, for that was what 
| had been contending all along. 1 


was with divided feelings that 
greeted the state Supreme Court deci 
Launches “Advertising Drive” 


Upshot may be, now that 
board has made a _ pro-labor 


| stick, that the campaign of lab 
| izations in Wisconsin to boy 
| state board and use the Nationa 


Relations Board exclusively (fro: 


they get much slower service) 


put under wraps. 

Another interesting developr 
the Wisconsin labor front has { 
a decision handed down last wee 
Milwaukee Circuit judge. The 
anti-picketing law prohibits p 


‘except by striking employees, a 
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Bu sin Ms 


aws st 


wees. The judge decided that 
\.F.L. milk drivers were doing 
not picketing a local dairy but 
is advertising the dairy. Hence 


of em 
what 
was 


rather 
+ was not illegal. So last week’s meet- 
--« of (ne Wisconsin Federation of Labor 


ising campaigns” to apply organizing 
pressure to non-union employers. 

The marchers must not merely walk 
yp and down in front of the employer's 
place of business, but should march 


the establishments of his customers. The 
greater the mileage, the better the proof 
that it is not picketing and the better 
the chance for extra publicity. Old- 
fashioned picket boards are out. Each 
marcher wears typical sandwich-man’s 
sheets fore and aft. The signs must shun 
sich conventional picket messages as 
“John Jones unfair to union labor,” but 


in effect, “John Jones does not employ 
synion labor and therefore does not de- 
verve the patronage of union men.” 


Worries for Bridges 


Seeds of C.1.O. discord are 
sown with LL.W.U. decision to 
invade eastern warehouses. 


Harry Bringes, lean, sharp-nosed direc- 
tor of the C.1.0. in California, banged his 
gavel wearily late last week and ended 
astormy, 11-day convention of his Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s & Warehouse- 
men’s Union in North Bend, Ore. The 
sessions thus closed are likely to hold 
considerable significance to business as 
the beginning of a serious, large-scale, 
jurisdictional battle within the C.1.O. 
Preoceupied with what the LL.W.U. 
would do about Bridges’ glamorous, 
much-publicized “permanent peace” plan 
for the West Coast waterfront, news- 


become far more important — the 
LL.W.U.’s decision to move in on the 
eastern warehouse field, beginning with a 
raid on the powerful Local 65 of the 
C10. United Retail & Wholesale Em- 
ployees’ Union in New York. 


Want Harry to Aid Them Too 

It has been an open secret on Pacific 
Coast waterfronts lately that Bridges’ 
warehousemen are tired of playing sec- 
ond fiddle to Harry’s first love, the long- 
shoremen who, since he first hove in sight, 
have won outstanding gains in wages and 
working conditions. Too many times, say 
the warehousemen, they’ve been drafted 
and taxed) to help the dock workers out 
of a jam. It’s about time, they argue, 
that Harry did something for them. So 
‘trong was this sentiment during the Ship 
Clerks’ strike last November that it 
«riously .threatened I.L.W.U. solidarity. 
So Bridges’ warehousemen have been 


kes not approved by a majority | 


vt up official specifications for “adver- 


ground the block and, if possible, near | 


must carry advertising copy which says, | 


paper accounts mostly ignored what may | 
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Clients 
served: 


(In order of appointment) 





Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Western Electric Company 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers, Inc. 


Group IV, Savings Banks Association 
of the State of New York 


Bank of the Manhattan Company 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 


Copper & Brass Research Assn. 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
The Texas Company 
Beech-Nut Packing Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co. 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation 
Holmes & Edwards Division, 
International Silver Company 
Thos. Cook & Son —Wagon-Lits, Inc. 
Air Conditioning aad 
Commercial Refrigeration Dept., 
General Electric Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
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40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK 
































METAL PRICE CHART 


Graphical and Statistical 
Record of 


E & M J METAL PRICES 


A 43-year Record 
of Authoritative Prices 
Of Copper, Lead, Zinc, 
Silver, Tin 
Compiled and Published By 


Engineering and Mining Journal 


330 W. 42nd St., New York 


Price $1.00 Chart 28 x 40 in. 


Labor trouble at the New York 
World’s Fair flared up last week, as 
an altercation between Actors’ 
Equity and the Fair management 
threatened to shut down a good part 
of the amusement section. Equity 
demanded a $45 weekly wage for 
the singers and dancers in the patri- 


otic spectacle, “American Jubilee”; 


the Fair refused to go 

called off the show. (The d 
thinking the situation ove 
Though a 


and 


settlement wea 
reached, rehearsals 
sumed, the question still 
Can the 1940 Fair avoid 
rows which gave the 1939 


black eye (BW—Jun17°39,p 40)? 





urging him to develop their union into 
a strong national organization. Arthur 
Osman, head of Local 65 of the United 
Retail & Wholesale Employees’ Union, 
put a bee in the L.L.W.U. bonnet last 
August when he was in San Francisco 
attending the C.1.0. national convention. 
Osman, bitter foe of Samuel Wolchock, 
head of the U.R.W_E., persuaded Eugene 
Paton, J. R. Robinson, and others among 
Harry’s ambitious San Francisco ware- 
house lieutenants, that Local 65 offered 


| a spring board from which the I.L.W.U, 


under Bridges, could jump into the na- 
tional warehouse field. The warehouse- 


men entrained for the Oregon convention 


of LL.W.U. late last month determined 
to force the issue with Bridges. 


Rallying His Forces 

The Australian is reluctant to take 
on the New York warehouse effort be- 
cause he’s in a pretty tight spot himself 
on the West Coast. The costly Ship 
Clerks’ strike, which appears to 
have been a blunder in strategy, was his 
first waterfront defeat. His inability to 
wring further concessions from the ship- 
owners has made his longshoremen dis- 
satisfied. The warehousemen are restless. 
His “march inland” has fizzled. Harry 
welcomed the annual convention in Ore- 


now 


| gon as an opportunity to rally his forces 


and launch a Coast membership drive. 
Osman’s invitation to come to New 
York and take over has been a side issue 


with Bridges and probably stil 
ertheless, he is now definitely com: 
While specific plans were worked 
behind closed doors of a dingy « 
room at North Bend, delegates 
lowed to put the L.L.W.U. on re 

a resolution which directed of 
“concentrate on organizing the 2.0 
workers in the wholesaling and 

ing field throughout the nat 
starting in key cities where org 
will contribute to the streng 
I.L.W.U.” So the ambitious West ‘ 
warehouse leaders set forth to 
even though their first move may | 
raid another C.1.O. group. 

Much closer to Bridges’ heart 
convention’s move to speed up « 
tion work on the West Coast. His | 
sailed along smoothly until he an: 
that the campaign would necessita! 


boost in special monthly assess 


from 35¢ to 50¢. The resulting prote=: 


and turmoil grew so strong that the « 
asperated longshore leader recess 
session to “give the boys time to 
off.” When they reconvened, 
finally compromised by passing a ° 
tion to be submitted later to a ref 
dum vote of members. They 
mended a “yes” vote on “an int 
drive in Alaska, Hawaii and Brit 
Columbia (as well as in the three Coa 
states) to be financed by a 15% increas 
in the per capita tax.” 
As delegates boarded homeward-boun 
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ast Friday they found that, in ad 
to their major decisions, they had 
d: (1) to support Bridges’ “per 
t peace” plan for the waterfront; 
» condemn sale of 45 West Coast 
shi} so far) to belligerent nations 


wh according to “Voice of the Federa- 


tor 
gro 
me! 


weekly newspaper of the Bridges 
has reduced waterfront employ 
by 1,268 jobs; (3) to increase rep 
resentation of the warehousemen on the 
LL.W.U executive board. 


Lack of Skill Feared 
Canada still has oversupply 


of trained workers, but may be 
hard put as war business increases. 


Orrawa—Canadian industry anticipates 
a shortage of skilled men if the war 
intensifies and large Allied contracts are 
placed in this country. It is roughly 
estimated that 375,000 men still are 
now unemployed, of whom perhaps 25, 
000 are skilled. The total compares with 
about 480,000 a year ago. That means 
that around 10% of the working popu 
lation is idle. 

In some skilled occupations, particu 
larly the building trades, unemployment 
is serious. However, the cantonment 
construction program for the Empire 
pilot training scheme will result soon in 
a temporary shortage of carpenters. But 


that program is expected to be com- 


pleted rapidly. 

Just where Canadian industry will get 
skilled men when the relatively meager 
supply is exhausted isn’t clear. It has 
heen the habit to go across the U. S. bor- 
der for them, That may not work this 
time, because the shortage will occur in 
the same lines in which U. S. industry is 
short (tool and die makers, skilled ma- 
chinists and metal-workers generally) . 

Training will be resorted to, although 
little of it is being done now. In a few 
cases, unions have not objected when the 
aircraft industry has taken on men 
skilled in other trades at lower-than- 
standard rates and trained them, paying 
full rates as soon as the training period 


ends. 


Discuss Retraining of Jobless 


One scheme talked about has to do 
with retraining of workers who have 
been unemployed so long that they 
have lost touch with their trades. These 

1 would go to work at regular wages 

ile brushing up on their former 
ills, perhaps for a 10-week period, they 
uild have a portion of their income 
round 25%) paid by the government. 
‘he Dominion and the provinces would 
together jointly on this project. 
ployers don’t seem to think a lot 
lis scheme. 

(ne source of skilled machinists is 
sail to be the Canadian railroads. Many 
machinists employed there probably have 


Labor and Vanage f? 


| rn is perhaps 
the surest dividend-paying investment that industry can 
make today, that is, the correct insulation, properly applied. 


Insulation, like other investments, varies in the returns paid. 
For all insulation is not alike — does not erfect the same fuel 
saving. Also, all insulation requirements are not alike — 
every job is an individual problem and must be treated ac- 
cordingly. It is therefore good business for you to entrust 
your insulation problems to CAREY. 

CAREY Heat Insulation meets all service conditions from sub-zero 
to 2500° F. High efficiency insulation is important; but just as vital 
is practical knowledge and experience. The CAREY Organization 
has a background of 67 years of actual contact with every conceiv 
able insulation problem. 

This experience is behind every CAREY-insulation job —it is the 
reason why CAREY Insulations usually pay back their entire cost 
in a year or less in fuel savings, and continue to return big annual 
dividends of 400°, to 1000° on the original investment. CAREY 
service is nation-wide. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY « Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


@ MAGNESIA + ASBESTOS 
mulation Catalog — HEAT IN ULATI 0) N 
sulation Catalog — " 
address Dept. 29 
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Poisep in letterhead-space on your desk 


corner, Victor's full-duty, portable adding machine 


is ready for action— anywhere, any time... . 

You'll find this sturdy, streamlined figure- 
champion worth its nine-pound weight in gold, 
though it costs but little more than a portable 
typewriter, Send it to speed slow inventory totals, 
lend it to break up time-thieving bottle-necks in 
any department, or carry it away in its attractive 
traveling case to cut hours from tedious homework. 

You may choose either full or ten-key key- 
board, each totaling and printing ten times its 
keyboard capacity. And there are three capacities, 
to suit your personal requirements. 

Victor Eleectries, approved by business buyers 
for twenty-two years, range from $114.50 to 
$219.50. Write for interesting, illustrated booklet. 

. Victor Adding Machine Company, 

3900 N. Rockwell St... Chicago. 


Your smart little 
secretary weighs 
more than ten 
Victor portables! 


It’s hardly larger 
than your tele- 
phone 


EITHER KEYBOARD 
555 


ps2) |\ \ 
tf ry 


LAS y) 
, SOT 


{ CAPACITY 99,999.99 


9,999.99 
CAPACITY FOR 
$47.50 


9.999,999.99 
CAPACITY FOR 
$70.00 








| 
| 
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been working only two or 
week, However, they won’ 
jobs because they would 
seniority privileges. If a rea 
the government would 
arrange for the railroads to 
porarily whatever number 
spared 

The Canadian government 
efforts to control closely 
in the army of skilled met 
industry. Every known sk 
enlists must first secure app 
Ministry of Labor. Thus fa 
been held back from enlistm: 
skilled man joins the arm 
more needed in industry, t 
charges him. The chief wor 
skilled men who enlist witho 


their industrial experience 


Throttle on Labor Rows 


With Canadian industry 
impetus of war orders, consicde 
lessness is noted in labor 
trouble has cropped out, bu 
cases hourly rates have be 
10% or more. The throttk 
strife, however, is the Indu 
putes Investigation Act. 

For many vears this act 
invoked to prevent strikes ar 
in mines and industries conn 
public utilities. Last Novem). 
extended to munitions, war s 
defense projects. 

The act provides for appoint 
board of conciliation and in 
which reports to the Minister 
If labor is not satisfied, it 
strike, but public opinion 
mobilized behind the board's 
Out of over 500 cases han 
some 35 have resulted in strik 

Canadians say two other fa 
tribut to labor peace in the 
ion: (1) Union leadership 
servative than in the United St 
Canadians have a high regar 
law and have never regarded 


as anything but “tresnass.’ 


Aviation “Gold Rush” 


ANOTHER LABOR PROBLEM has 
plague California. Preaching 
of “jobs for all in airplane plant 
vate schools set up to “equip 
skilled with training” are luri 
fuls into the state and into ey 
training courses with the pron 
high-paid jobs will be open to the 
uates. Advertising of the scho 
spiring what amounts to anot 
migration into California from 
and Central states as desperate }: 
ers eagerly jump at the chance 
ployment in the state’s booming 
industry 

This new “gold rush” has be: 
serious that California aircraft n 
turers, the Los Angeles Chamber « 
merce, and state authorities have 
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fforts to disillusion the job seekers 


nationwide scale. First step is the 
we of a leaflet by the L. A. Cham 
- f Commerce which debunks the 
ses of the Aviation 
S ls and makes the point that if met 
eded by the industry there is al 


Training 


an adequate local labor reserve 


Hearst Election 
Wren the National Labor Relation, 
Board ruled last week that the Hearst 
papers in Chicago had unlawfully 
raged membership in the A.F.L 
Newspaper Commercial Associates, but 
ssed the same charge against the 
\ F.L. Chicago Editorial Assoctatior 
tion shifted from the C.1L.O0. News 
iper Guild’s 16-month-old picket line 
e courts. The board ordered that 
gnition be withheld from the com 
ial union unless Hearst manage 
ent was prepared to grant simila 
enition to the Guild. Counsel for the 
\ F.L. were in a federal court two dav- 


r demanding a judicial review of the 


NLRB’s ruling calls for two 
low commercial and editorial worker- 
wose A.F.L. or C.L.0., but not unti 

e circumstances permit a free choi 

representatives unaffected by the ri 

All striker. 
eligible to vote, including those fron 

e Herald-Examiner, whic) as folded 


the interval. Thirty-fou 


spondents’ unlawful acts.” 


inch managers are ineligible for voting 
wecause, Says the Board, thev would 
ive lost their jobs meanwhile, Guild or 
Guild. Workers hired to replace 
rikers also cannot vote 
Indicating a lack of recent concessions 
by Hearst in the recent secret confet 
nees with Guild representatives is the 
fact that strike activities, suspended for 
i fortnight to help along negotiations 
vere actively resumed last Monday 
Picketers reappeared with signs saying 


Talk, not Balk, will Settle the Strike.” 


Test A.F.L. Power 


AwerRIcAN Feperation oF Lapor vs. the 
Brewery Workers’ Union, its wayward 
iffiliate, is being argued in the District 
of Columbia Court of Appeals this week 
The case raises the important question of 
vhether A.F.L. is able to enforce juris 

tional awards. A.F.L. ruled in favor 

the Teamsters’ Union in the long 
t nding dispute over who gets the driv 
ers of brewery trucks. The Brewery 
Workers got an injunction from the D. C 
District Court which kept A.F.L. from 
plementing its award. The Federation 
now appealing. A.F.L. position: Such 
blems are within the family of labor 


| the courts will only spread confusion 
they interfere. Question in the case 
Will 4 F_L.’s power to apportion and 
ntain its affiliates’ jurisdictions, be 
ken over by the judiciary? 


















“Mm ...! surely do 
enjoy a nice, cool drink 
of water!” 


“Yes, having a Frigidaire 





water cooler handy is 
mighty good business” 


































Increase customer goodwill 
...- Employee efficiency... 
Cut cooling costs with 


FRIGIDAIRE Water Coolers 












@ Every type of business can profit by installing 
Frigidaire water coolers. These efficient units 
step up customer goodwill and employee effi- 
ciency by furnishing cool, refreshing water at 
just right temperatures. They cost little to buy— 
next to nothing to operate. And do a far supe- 
rior cooling job than old-fashioned methods. 
Call in Frigidaire today for free survey. Look 
for nearest dealerin’ W ater Cooler’ section clas- 
sified telephone directory. Or write Frigidaire 
Commercial and Air Conditioning Division, 
General Motors Sales Corp., Dayton, Ohio. 










Low Cost Frigidaire 





Water Cooler 






Powered by Famous 


METER-MISER 
Mechanism 








Only Sc a day buys as 
little as 2c a day runs this 





attractive, low cost Frigidaire 


model. Get the facts toda 
Lhe 


* 
























Products of the Frigidaire Division of General Motors. world's 
leading manufacturer of mechanical cooling devices, include 

Water Coolers, Unit and Central System Air Conditioners, Milk 
Coolers, Frosted Food Merchandisers, Beverage Coolers, Refrig 
eration Equipment for display cases, walk-in and reach-in coolers 
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New Economy for Electricity Users 


Small-diameter wires permit twice as many cir- 
cuits in a conduit, cutting rewiring cost on one job by 
$60,000. City regulations being modified accordingly. 


Next MontH the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Atlantic City. High on its agenda 
is the official approval of certain revisions 
in the National Electrical Code, approved 
by the N.F.P.A. Electrical Committee 
last December, which have been described 
as a “gift rich in potential savings” to 
owners of commercial buildings, factories, 
and better grade homes; a “potential bo- 
nanza” to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
and contractors of electrical wiring; and 
the “lifting of the last sales barrier” to 


manufacturers of the larger electrically 
powered appliances, such as air condition- 
ing, refrigerators, ranges, what-have-you. 

In short, the electrical industry has at 
long last persuaded national insurance 
underwriters and local fire and safety 
authorities that “small diameter wires”— 
moré properly wires with modern “thin- 
walled insulation” like those used with 
entire satisfaction in naval and signal 
work for the past ten years—should be 
permitted as replacements in existing con- 
duits on branch circuits plus the all- 





The Grab Harvester Has 


wt 


" =" 
| reds 


Fah we 


West and 
cane growers in the Southern states, 
driving toward mechanization of field 
operations to reduce labor costs, are 


COAST FARMERS, sugar 


watching this “grab harvester,” used 
for the first time on the sugar cane 
crop on the Waialua Plantation near 
Honolulu, Hawaii. It can collect 30 
tons of cane an hour—grabbing the 
stalks, tearing them loose from the 
roots, and loading them on waiting 





a Work-Out in Hawaii 


trucks or railroad cars. In Hawaii, 
where year-round employment is 
provided for all workers, the machine 
has been installed, not to reduce 
labor costs, but to speed up harvest- 
ing operations. California agricul- 
tural authorities are discussing two 
possible adaptations of the grab har- 
vester—to handle corn for silage, and 
move large quantities of prepared 


feed for livestock. 
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important additional proviso th: 
number of same-size wires in a giv: 
duit can be doubled or the same 
of wires increased to larger ga; 
diameters. Any rewirer will ha 
choice of practically twice as mu 
on an existing circuit, or twice as 
circuits in a given conduit. 
Although the new revisions yw 
become fully official until next N 
ber, when the American Standard 
ciation meets and makes them “An 
Standards,” 
in a few large cities—Chicago, N: 
leans, Portland, Ore., Salt Lake Cit 
others—have already authorized 


progressive local ins; 


diameter wire. There has been no 
action in nine cities out of ten, 
will be possible in many of them to 
special permits to rewire circuits a 
ing to the new standards before N 
ber swings around. New York ( 
withhold approval 
established to 


expected to 
“standards are 
approvals.” 


Rubber and Plastics Do It 


Basis for all the activity is to be { 
in the successful development of 
covered with several different kin 
rubber and synthetic plastic of suc! 
factory insulating ability that one 
building wire, for example, whic! 
merly had an all-over diameter incl 
will carry 
as much current with just as much safi 
within 
Other wire gages thin down in sin 
proportions. Already there are 
brands, notably: (1) Dilec, an impr 
protect 


insulation of 0.2 in. now 


an all-over diameter of 0.1 


rubber-insulated wire with a 
overlay of cotton and rayon thr 
rolled on rather than braided as form: 
—a development of National Elect: 
Products Corp. which it has also licen» 
to Roebling, U. S. Rubber, 
others; (2) Flamenol, covered wit 
solid wall of synthetic insulation—« 
oped by General Electric; (4) H 
krome, with a sold 

of synthetic — Hazard Insulated Win 
Works; (5) Laytex, with patented latex 
rubber and fiber insulation—U. S. R 
ber; (6) Latox, also latex and _ filx 
Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 


and s 


also covered 


Facilitates Response to Ads 


Significance to owners of comme! 
buildings, factories, and better homes 
in the fact that they will be able to 
spond economically to the calls for “Ad 
quate Wiring” and “Better Light, Better 
Sight” which have been so ably adver 
tised and publicized by electrical manu 
facturers, contractors, dealers, and 
utilities. Trouble is that many of then 
have conduits buried deep within wa 
floors, and ceilings. To enlarge them 
that they would carry “more copper" 
would mean an expensive tear-out 
replacement job. To rewire them wi! 
small diameter wires calls only for “fish- 
ing” and “pulling.” Owners of small, more 
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‘WHAT INDUSTRY CAN DO FOR AMERICA” 


. 


Will be the most interesting 
and Powerful Story of Free 
Enterprise ever published 


* 


pi as an army needs modern w eapons 


to win battles, men in industry need 
facts, dramatically presented, to chal- 
enge the economic illiteracy which now 
threatens American free enterprise. 
Generalities, wordy economic dissertations, and 
nfusing statistics are not adequate for this job— their plants and communities. While this project is 
anew approach is imperative if industry is to cham- a part of McGraw-Hill’s continuing program to dis 
mn free enterprise successfully. seminate widely the facts about industry, August 
Factory, for the first time, makes the entire story 


To meet this need, McGraw-Hill, in August 


Factory, will make striking use of modern graph- available, under one cover. 





presentation technique to tell the story of “What 


Industry Can Do For America.” Dramatic photo- Write For Details Today 


raphs, powerful captions, interesting charts, and 5 ; ; 
HE complete details of this project, 


sound interpretations will make this story simple, as well as a plan to help you use this 
torceful. and ins piring. issue effectively in your plant or com- 
munity, are contained in the brochure 
This important story of “What Industry Can Do “The Story of What Industry Can Do 
For America.” At your request, we shall 
. be glad to send you a copy, promptly, 
rervisory staffs can be prepared to challenge success- without cost or obligation. 


for America’ will be told so that all industry's su- 








tully wrong thinking and unsound philosophies in 





McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


ABC <i>: ABP 
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DISPLAY Your Product! 
SELL Your Product! 














with CABINET SELECTROSLIDE | 


by automatically projecting 48 natural color, 
or black and white slides, made from 35 mm. 
film. Dynamic means of display . . . showing 
your product in use . . . at your plant, at 
point-of-sale, at sales meetings. Selectroslide 
is now used by large, well-known American 
industries, as well as by U. S. government. 


Write for booklet BC or clip coupon below 





SPINDLER AND SAUPPE, INC. 


< 
Street Son 





84 Third Francisco 











Please send me, without cost or obligation, 
your SELECTROSLIDE booklet BC. 


Name 
Address 
City 

















State 














Want Representation in 
the PHILADELPHIA Area ¢ 


A large, trained, successful sales organization with 
5 years experience selling the highest grade mechani 
cal eguipment to the MARINE, INDUSTRIAL, 
MUNIC:PAL and UTILITIES fields from Trenton 
to Norfolk solicits correspondence pursuant to 
mutually satisfactory connections with nationally- 
known manufacturers ; WE HAVE THE CON- 
TACTS IF YOU HAVE THE PRODUCT! 

RA-285, Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St.. N.¥.C 
SSSSSSSSTSSSSE HSER SESS ESS eee eee eeEe 








"SD 200 


Business Week because it is authentic 
and because it embraces so accurately 
all current activities of the times in well 
condensed and intelligently written ar- 
ticles, thereby enabling me to quickly 
post myself generally on the major mat- 
ters that make market trends." 

Director of Purchases 
Department Store 










BLACK CORE 
Ap 


BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 





A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll. 
Also available unbleached. Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every - 
where. Ask for samples 


TOILET TISSUES 
Evicroria PAPER miLie "66, FULTON, Wilyy 














or less inexpensive homes will not be 
helped, because few of them are equipped 
with conduits for their circuits. 
Significance to manufacturers of the 
larger electrically powered appliances, 
lies in the fact that owners of many large 
apartments, hospitals, office buildings, 
etc. have not been able to add to the 
loads already cared for by their circuits, 
Without more copper, or additional cir- 
cuits to carry juice for appliances, their 
manufacturers and agents could not sell 
them. As an index to the money-savings 


| inherent in the new rewiring provisions, 


one commercial building was quoted 870,- 








Business W eek ° { pr 


000 for a heavier wiring job 
basis. Under the new one it 
to get the job done for arou . 
4 much smaller job which 
cost $407.69 will now cost & 
spite a price for small dia 
above that of the old » 
Significance of adequate 
in the fact that undersized y 
carry the voltages essential 
operation of factory motor 
lights, home toasters, ete. Sig 


ro 
is ¢ 


the potential bonanza to elect: 


facturers, wholesalers, contra 


utilities needs no amplificatio 














NEW PRODUCTS 








Flashlight Extension 


Locatinc a collar button under the 
dresser, helping fit a screw driver to an 
out-of-the-way screw in a typewriter, in- 
specting the innards of machinery—the 
Sierra Flashlight Extension puts light 





where it will do the most good. Sierra 
Aircraft Co., Sierra Madre, Calif., makes 
it in 6-, 12-, 18-, and 30-in. lengths out 


of enameled copper wire, encased in 
bendable aluminum alloy tubing, for at- 


tachment to practically any flashlight. 


Unpacking Aid 

Last week, there was reported a new 
gadget which supplies greater ease and 
cleanliness in the unpacking of furniture 
shipped in cartons (BW—Apr13’40,p44). 
This is the Screw Head Cutting Cap, 
developed by Roy Wales, 269 W. 35th 
St., New York, and consisting simply of 
a little pressed steel, cylindrical cup 
with a sharp cutting edge on the open 
end. When furniture is screwed to its 
wood supports, the cup surrounds the 
screw. When the furniture is placed in a 


carton, each cup makes a visible hump in 


the fiberboard. To unpack the furniture, 
strike each hump with a hammer. The 
cup then cuts a hole in the carton, 
through which the furniture may be un- 
screwed from its supports before the 
carton is cut open. Slit the carton open, 
and the job is done. 


Corrugated Dispenser 


Last rear, E. O. Bulman Mfg. Co., Inc., 
Grand Rapids, Mich., brought out a cor- 
rugated paper dispenser for handling rolls 


of it up to 36x30 in. (BW—! 
p36). This year, the company 
out the Bulman Double Feat 
gated Paper Dispenser, whic! 
the conventional tear-off bla 
sliding razor blade for cutting 
or tough corrugated paper, in 
kinds backed by cloth or tar payx 


Magne-Gage 


INtrRopUcED in 1937, the Aminco-B 


Magne-Gage measures the t} 
coatings on metals by means « 
with no effect upon the mat: 
1940 improved model, now bx 
factured by American Instru: 
8010 Georgia Ave., Silver Spring 
will measure: nickel coatings o1 
netic base metals: non-magnet 
magi 


or organic coatings on 


metals; nickel coatings on iro 


Color-Matching Lamp 


HUNG FROM THE CEILING, the Anals 
new color-matching lamp developed 



















Color Analysts, Inc., 610 Bloomfie!: 


Bloomfield, N. J., reproduces gla 


“north daylight” at any time 





Result is achieved by a combinat 


tubular incandescent and gas 


charge lamps. 


Automatic Lubricator 


WHEREVER continuous lubricat 
sired on bearings now served by 
fittings or screw-down grease « 
Simplex Automatic Lubricator 
to come in. The device, as man 













paten 


as m: 





mifield A 
me 
rbin: t 
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iplex Mfg. Co., 1504 Broadway, 
. is essentially a small steel sphere 
grease-gun fitting and a 3-in. pipe 
connection for insertion in a bear- 
le or any one of several adapters. 


the steel shell is a hollow neo- 


ball. When grease or oil is forced 


he fitting, the pressure collapses | 


ill, thus storing energy for con- 
sly forcing lubricant into the bear- 
the ball returns to shape. 


Arm-A-Lite 
InsrALLED at the rear of the driver's 
window in a motor car or truck, the 


Arm-A-Lite turns on automatically when 
the driver thrusts out his left arm to sig- 
nal a stop or a turn, lighting the full 
length of the arm for other drivers be- 
hind and ahead to see. Arm-A-Lite Co., 
4031 Goodwin Ave., Los Angeles, which 
developed it originally for the L. A. Po- 
lice Department suggests an extra use— 
the lighting of road maps 


Flash Concentrator 


DesicNep for the exclusive use of the 
midget bayonet-base flash bulbs, “smaller 
than golf balls,” which entered the mar- 


ket last November, the new Kalart Con- 
centrating Reflector may be used with | 
battery cases of various makes on various | 
cameras. Kalart Co., Inc., 915 Broadway, | 


New York, includes in the new device a 
patented bulb ejector which should act 
as msurance against burned fingers. 











"She spends enough time 


there to get a job as a substitute. 


Every trip is a Spe cial Delivery.” 


“Three times a week! No 


wonder she never loses her wave.” 


“Or her nerve. I hope she 
falls asleep in the Newsreel.” 


S" H outbursts of office wit and 
Miss 


Wilp’s afternoon departures. Miss 


envy always followed 
Wilp was secretary to the office 
manager, who didn’t like to have 
more than five dollars in stamps in 
the office at any time. So Miss Wilp 
visited the postoffice every other 
day—and sandwiched in shopping, 
her hairdresser, and social etcetera. 

Then theoffice manager 
Caught On—and ordered a Pitney- 
Bowes Postage Meter. Miss Wilp is 
just a steno on the day shift now. 

With a Postage Meter, 
nobody runs out for postage, or out 
of postage. The Meter holds any 
amount you set it for; protects 
postage from loss, theft and dam- 


age; supplies any denomination 


Productior 17 


© 


‘m just going down §& 


to the postoffice!” * 


needed, for any kind of mail. And 
Metered 


exe ept on 


Postage has no value 


youl busine SS mail, 
There are no Stamps to 


stick. The Meter prints 


seals envelopes cleanly and swiftly, 


postage . 


prints a dated postmark and an 
advertising slogan on the envelope 
at the same time. Visible counters 
show postage used and on hand 
make postage accounting Casy. 
Metered Mail, already postmarked 
and cancelled, skips two postoffice 
operations, can get away faster, 
The Pitney-Bowes 
cuts 


postage cost, speeds up mailing. 


Meter invariably saves time, 


Everybody likes it—-but Miss Wilp. 

Don'ttellusyouhaven’t 
a Postage Meter in vour office? Or 
rather, do tell us—and we will 
arrange a demonstration in your 
office on your own mail. There’s a 
Meter model for every office, larg« 


or small. Call our nearest office . . 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory 
IN ( AN AD \: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co Lid, 


The Postage Meter Co. 


1407 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
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Strange Facts = Ye | Coal Mustn't Smok. 


° ; Illinois operators, aid: }, 
¢ Fire! i | state research, prepare to mee 
ea ul ’ Fe M | new St. Louis requirements. 
. _ Tue THREAT had hung over the 
| long that Illinois coal operat: 


SEE WHAT A DIFFERENCE i) ; 1 7°hi actually surprised last week y 
RUBBISH CONTAINERS MAKE! / Z , A : Louis aldermen passed an ordin 
; ae | tended to let the winter sun shi 
' | their city (BW—A pr6’40,p33). S 
= — ANTITY OF ~dhee ithe 

pear OF : SAME OU ¥ of its whereases, the new law limit 
m (>) u , ij -} PAPER BURNED IN EACH. . Pa | mum volatile matter in unproces 
Sob ©") SS FLAMES FROM WOODEN x all a | to 23% and ash content to 12° 

t Tl BARREL MUSHROOMED Aa \' for coals burned in stokers. The 

| : 


nid) tions are to be enforced as rapid 
\} tj ue ¥ I 
i i. AGAINST 9-7. CEAING. | adequate supply of smokeless fu 


HOWEVER, WATCHERS ; re | Ste the local market. 
COULD PLACE HAND : ; : St. Louis burns about 6,000,000 


‘oal vearly, some 5,000,000 to: 
F TOP coal } yy ’ 0 I 
WITHIN 2 FEET O from those fields closest to it, whi 


OF METAL CAN WITH- > a ff by no means the highest-grade | 
OUT BEING BURNED. ee e | coal. The new ordinance, howe, 

i : 2 affect any fuel not burned smo! 
2 whether by industrial plants, r 
AINT AND LACQUER SPRAY X i or homes. Many large industri 
ecTRICAL ORIGIN. ; mie re i are in compliance because their 
t 


are designed and equipped to p 





EGULARLY ALL 


the coal’s potential heat into the 
water instead of sooting up the 
sphere. failroads are already I 
| about six-figure costs of equippi: 
| engines for smokeless combustix 
fore next October many a hous: 
will buy a stoker to burn the sar 
| coal without smoke. But stov: 
| dwellings, low-rent tenant hous: 
other consumers dependent upo1 
fired heating equipment will need s 
less fuels. 


A BIT OF ORY ICE IN 3-DIMENSIONAL EFFECT OF 
A GLASS SHOWS HOW LUX EXTINGUISHERS WILL KILi 


ARBON DIOXIDE y 
so '’ FIRES IN FLAMING LIQUIDS RUNNING | vecearch program undertaken in 1931 


EXTINGUISHERS FROM BROKEN PIPES. TRY THAT the Illinois State Geological Survey 
CHOKE BLAZES. GAS j eral major companies in that 
SMOTHERS MATCH ON MOST EXTINGUISHERS! fields are already equipped to | 
FLAME! stoker fuel to meet the St. Louis requir 
ments. First important research find 
Don’t let fire get a foothold in = chokes off the blaze without wetting, was that Illinois coal is really four 
your plant. Guard every hazard damage, or toxic fumes. in cne—vitrai, clarain, durain, fus: 
which may cause trouble. Do you know about Built-In like other “banded” bituminous coals 
+ The two most significant types 
System protection? Have you vitrain and durain—appear as shiny a! 
Especially electrical and flammable seen @ LUX portable in action § | dull streaks. Each has distinct character 
liquid blazes. LUX carbon dioxide ex- against a tough blaze? These istics. The shiny kind, for example, « 
tinguishers kill these fires in split @re your weapons against fire! and swells when burned, causing 


seconds. A blast of LUX snow-and-gas Mail the coupon and find out. trees and blowholes in the fuel bed. 
brittle than the rest, it tends to br 


c-—"= THIS COUPON BRINGS FIRE-FIGHTING FACTS ==—="4 into finer particles, hence is foun’ 


larger proportions in the smaller siz 
Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. practical application of this discover) 
424 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Old Ben Coal Corp.’s method of maki 
Send me “Don't Play With Fire,"’ which describes modern fire-contro!l methods. 


Four Coals in One 


Largely because of a smokeless | 





a premium grade of stoker fu 
domestic and industrial use that bun 
with far less smoke than an unblend 
coal from the same mine. To increase t 
proportion of dull coal, Old Ben crus! 
egg size and blends it with what « 
small from the screens. 

A series of coking studies came next 


Company 





Address....... 


Passa eee eaaeee 
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ite’s research program. These re- 

s, and the work of outside engi- 

are developing an industry to 
»ake coke for domestic heating. Radiant 
Fuel Corp. has a plant at Old Ben’s West 
Fransfort mine, there special 

s to produce 75,000 tons annually 
from the fine and 
oo easily saleable carbon grade of 
Belleville the Mid-West 


which uses the 


uses a 


Carbonite coke 
none 
coal. Near 
Smokeless Fuel Corp., 
same type ovens and is owned by closely 
related interests, makes Solarite. 

Next step in the Geological Survey’s 
long-term program is scheduled for com- 
pletion by next heating season. The sci- 
entists then expect to demonstrate their 
for briquetting 
binder. 


cammentieh-ecale press 
fine coal without adding any 
Illinois coal in prepared sizes is too cheap 
to stand much cost for adding tar or 
pitch, too smoky to stand the increased 
volatility. 


Coal Men Are Optimistic 


The state 
llinois coal by 


laboratories briquet fine 
heating it to 470 deg. 
Cent. and pressing it under 30,000 Ibs. 
per sq. in. pressure, meanwhile driving 
ff some of the high-volatile component. 
The resultant briquets burn with little 
smoke. Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., which daily dumps 400 tons 
of deduster dust from stoker 
fuel, is working with the state men, is 
optimistic of commercial results. Mean- 
while, another large company is working 

) plans to build at one of its mines a 
plant for briquetting, with a_ small 
amount of binder if necessary. 

So the stoker fuel, 
oke, and briquets from Illinois will soon 
provide St. Louis sufficient smokeless 
oal to permit enforcing its anti-smoke 
ordinance at no intolerable increase in its 


fuel bills. 


removed 


prospect is that 


, ’ 
itizens 
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Stocks Pushed Around by the War 


Britain’s 


“mobilization” 


of more American secur- 


ity holdings fails to affect market notably. Vulnerability 
of some shares can be attributed to recent run-ups. 


Last Monpay MorNING stock traders 
were faced with the news that England 
had “mobilized” its nationals’ holdings of 
117 American securities, the second such 
mobilization so far undertaken. Yet most 
prices went up that day and a few issues 
closed up fairly strikingly. Next day, 
when it might have been assumed that 
apprehension over the British move had 
worn off, the market took the sharpest 
dip in weeks. The market's contradictory 
action on those two days could be cited 
as proving share prices were acting even 
more contrary than usual. Equally easily 
it could be argued that British national 
ization of stocks—even of some which 
are very popular in London—was greeted 
with absolute indifference. 
Looking at it another way, 
increased speculation on Tuesday as to 
the possibility of war in the Balkans and 
the Near East, and some ascribed the 
drop in stocks to this. Nevertheless, it 
must be pointed out that spread of the 
bullish rather 
Wall 
aware 


Middle 


there was 


war could very well be 
than bearish and that, besides, 
Street for weeks has been fully 
that trouble was brewing in 
Europe and in Asia Minor. 


All in all, it’s quite clear that the news 
from abroad was not all pulling in the 
direction as far 
Perhaps it was no more than a 
Certain 


brought 


same as stocks are con 
cerned, 
contributing factor in the decline 
that it 


shares of oil com 


it is, however, some 
heavy liquidation in 
substantial foreign 

weak for this 
of New 


and Stand 


panies which have 
Conspi uously 
Standard 


Ts xas ( orp., 


holdings. 
reason Jersey, 
Socony-Vacuum, 


ard of California 


were 


Some Shares Act Like Air pockets 

All other factors aside, 
the difficulty will have 
the technical position of the market itself 
Shares like those of the paper companies 


a good bit of 


to be ast ribed to 


aircraft manufacturers, shipbuilding cor 
cerns, and airlines have had run-ups 
lately that are little short of spectacula: 
For that 


vulnerable to selling and 


nece ssarily were 
acted like air 


pon kets when weakness dev eloped toward 


reason, they 


the middle of Tuesday *s S€ssion 
That Britain’s 
had no startling effect may be 


“mobilization” order 
judged 
from the following tabulation of prices of 
representative issues among those named 
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(April 13 was the last trading session 
prior to the order, and April 15 and 16 
were those immediately following) : 

Apr. 13 


50l\, 


lpr. 15 
195, 


27% 


ipr. 16 
185 
25, 
795 
23% 
10! 
39> 


Air Reduction 

Amer. Car & Fdr; 27 

Bethlehem Steel 80% 

Borden 23% 

Celotex . 11 

Ches. & Ohio. 397s 

Chrysler awe 88 87 

Consol, Oil .... 7% Lbs} 

Deere & Co. 22% 22% 

Fairbanks Morse 47% 48, 

First Nat'l Stores ; 44 

Gen'l Electric .. 38 

General Foods 19\, 

Int. Bus. Machine 177 

Int'l Harvester 56 

Kroger Grocery 331, 

Lone Star Cement. . 44 

May Dept. Stores 51% 

National Lead 21% 

N. Y. Central 16% 

Pacific G. & FE 34% 

Packard Motor 35% 

Philip Morris .. 96 

Pullman 26% 25% 

Schenley . 13%% 13 

Tidewater Assoc. 1054 10', 

U. S. Rubber. 35% 3454 

U. S. Steel. : 62 6034 

Western Union . 23% 23, 23 

Wilson & Co. 6 61, 6% 
Britain now will try to work off secur- 

ities from these 117 issues as smoothly as 

it did in the 60 issues involved in the first 

mobilization order. After this operation, 

financial London believes John Bull will 

have sold perhaps $500,000,000 out of his 

holdings of $700,000,000 of 


marketable dollar securities. 


80°, 
23% 
10! 
393, 


readily 





Stockholders Lose 


ICC rules New Haven road’s 
preferred and common shares 
valueless. Erie fares better. 


Corporate reorganizations are tough on 
stockholders. Very conscious of that fact 
are holders of common shares of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford and the 
Erie railroads. These two roads have just 
been handed reorganization plans by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
the plans call for a pretty thorough 
financial overhauling. 

Par value of the preferred and common 
stocks of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad is $206,155,300. In 
1929, the stock market assigned to them 
the optimistic value of $270,450,000, for 
in that year the common sold at a top 
of $132.50 a share and the preferred at 
$134.75. But today the commission says 
they aren’t worth a red cent. 

The ICC has issued a “final” plan of 
reorganization for the New Haven in 
which the preferred and common stock- 
holders are left out entirely. (It’s a type 
of plan which has become very familiar 
since the commission adopted the theory 
that railroads in trouble should be re- 
capitalized so as to withstand the worst 
which can be foreseen in the light of 
experience over the last decade.) The 
ICC would slash total capitalization from 





Stereophonic Recording Makes Its First Public Bow 


On Two successive evenings last 
week, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
filled Carnegie Hall, New York, with 
guests to hear the first “stereophonic 
recordings” of music and dramatics 
under the alert ears of Dr. Harvey 
Fletcher, Bell’s physical research 
director (left) and Dr. Leopold Sto- 
kowski, orchestra conductor, at the 
controls. Stereophonic, or “three- 
dimensional,” sound effects are re- 
corded from three positions on three 





a 


| 


sound tracks on a film (right) and 
reproduced through three loudspeak- 
ers in similar positions. The fourth 
sound track, at the far right, is the 
“control,” responsible for blending 
tones from the other three, lifting 
voices above accompaniments, and 
swelling music from softest pianis- 
simo to the loudest fortissimo ever 
heard in Carnegie Hall. No commer- 
cial applications yet, but movie and 
radio interests will be investigating. 








Business Week - April 
$464,833,806 to $365,000,000 
cut fixed charges from $19.5 
$6,232,331. 

Back in the days when ra 
solidation plans were all the 
Pennsylvania Railroad bought 
shares of New Haven commor 
about 15% of the issue. Under 
mission’s four-trunk-line plan f 
consolidation in 1932, the New 
territory not included, 
Pennsy was told that to part 
would have to divest itself of its 
in the New Haven. It’s safe to 
when the commission issued t 
it hardly anticipated the means 
that divestment would ultimat 
about. 

Pennroad Corp., which was 
the Pennsy in 1929 as an 
company and which was more 
an affiliate up until about a y 
the second largest holder in 
Haven. It is faced with writing 
800 shares of common and 1,20 
ferred. 


was 


More Common Dropped 
Incidentally, the New Have 


in the throes of losing two roa 
are going through the wringer 
indications are that it will drop 
105,186 investment in 291,600 
shares (just over 50%) of Ni 
Ontario & Western. Moreover, 
ton & Maine’s plan of reorga 
makes no allowance for its comn 
of which the New Haven holds 
shares. 
Holders 


securities 


of 


are 


the New 


scaled 


Haven’ 
down mu 
sharply under the ICC’s reor; 
plan than under that which tl 
selves had submitted. They 

$183.303,610 of fixed interest ol 
and the commission allots th 
$137,059,266; they sought to li 
tingent interest debt to $82,283 


the ICC plan calls for $88,786,567 


told the commission sets up a 
$225.845.833 while the bondhold: 
called for $265,.586.735 


Up to Federal Court Now 
Recourse of dissatisfied groups 
curity holders is to Federal Judg: 
C. Hincks of New Haven, Com 
now is called upon to approve t 
plan. Upon his approval, the n 
would be for trustees to solicit 
in order that the court might de: 
plan operative and release the ro 
the reorganization proceedings 
were entered some five years ag: 


Shareholders of the Erie (Chesap 


& Ohio owns about 55% of the co 
come off a bit better than thos 
New Haven. One share of comm 
in the reorganized road will 
changed for each five shares of t 
ent preferred and common stock 
dition, they will have the right 


13 shares of the new common for « 













ght 4195 


le sapean 
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of the present stock now held at 
7 a share. As the C. & O. has almost 
120,000 shares of Erie common, it 
would receive about 250,000 shares in 
the new road and would be privileged 
to buy about 1,500,000 more. Exercising 
the purchase option would cost C. & O. 
‘ #55.000,000, but it would need only 
to buy about two-thirds this much stock 

a cost of $38,000,000) to retain con- 


(he commission’s plan calls for reduc- 
tion of Erie’s capitalization from $490.- 
953,630 to $332,692,250. Fixed-interest 
debt would make up $138,289,887 of this 
capitalization, and contingent-interest 
debt would be $52,987,392. Fixed charges 
of the road and its subsidiaries would be 
slashed from $14,368,842 to $5,628,245 


annually. 


Perennial Bankrupt 


Bankruptcy has become a habit for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway. For 
17 years the road has been in the hands 
of the courts, and no end is in sight. 
In fact, on Monday of this week, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission turned 
down a plan for reorganization, the third 
plan since 1934 that has been sidetracked 
one way or another. Moreover, the prop- 
erty of the road has been unsuccessfully 
offered for sale no less than 28 times 
since it went into receivership in 1923. 
The ICC turned down the latest plan 
because it provided that the property be 
split into two parts, with the primary 
lines and secondary lines to be operated 
by separate companies. The commission 
felt that it ran counter to its plan for 
rail consolidations, and that it might 
encourage similar moves. However, this 
splitup was proposed by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., as a prerequisite to 
the road’s obtaining a $5,000,000 loan. 
No reason was given for RFC’s terms. 
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Hides Show Gains 


War's influence on imports 
and signs of pickup in shoe indus- 
try are reflected in firmer prices. 


Hive AND LEATHER interests had worked 
mildly optimistic 
frame of mind prior to the time that 
Europe’s war took its more active turn. 
With the invasion of Norway, prices 
turned firmer and fair gains have since 
been chalked up. 

Behind the improvement is a com- 
bination of factors. For one thing, there 
are signs of moderately increased activity 
in the United States’ shoe factories. For 
another, there is heightened uncertainty 
over the prospects for hide imports. 
Finally, domestic slaughter of cattle so 
far this year has been rather substan- 


themselves into a 
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Toledo Scale Co. Displays Its Taxes 
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To give its employees some idea of 
the company’s tar responsibilities, 
the Toledo Scale Co. recently fixed 
up this imposing display of all the 
tax reports it was required to make, 
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*h one of them 




















put it on exhibit in the plant. Em 


ployees were so impre ssed that the 


display was later moved to the com 
pany's main reception room, so sales 


men and visitors could see it too 





tially below the comparable 1939 period, 
and this had aided shoe manufacturers 
in clearing up the somewhat topheavy 
inventory situation of a few months ago. 

There have been signs that the shoe 
manufacturers recently have been more 
interested in buying leather. This the 
trade takes as evidence that they have 
worked off much of the leather supply 
accumulated last fall. And, with tanners 
cautious, total hide supplies now are 
equivalent to only about seven months’ 
consumptive needs 

Whether this country will be able to 
get the 20% to 25% of requirements 
which normally are imported remains 
to be seen. Since the outbreak of war, 
imports of calf skins (primarily from 
Scandinavia, the Baltic countries, Hol 
land, and France) have been adversely 
affected. Imports of kid skins (from 
India and South America), of sheep 
and lamb skins (from Australia and New 
Zealand), and of cattle hides (from the 
Argentine) have held up well. Still, im 
ports from India and Australia are 
rendered uncertain by the war needs 
of Great Britain. In Argentina, Euro 
pean nations have been good buyers of 
hides in recent months, which may re- 
duce supplies available for shipment to 
the United States. Germany, on the 
other hand, formerly a big customer, is 
now cut off from the Argentine market. 

Shoe production during the first quar- 
ter of 1940 ran about 7% below the cor- 
responding period last year. That, how- 
ever, isn’t 
the comparison is with the second best 
quarter in the history of the industry. 


too disappointing, because 





Moreover, the trade expects April pro 
duction to show an improvement. Retail 
sales during the spring season were som 
what disappointing, primarily due to 
the early Easter and unusually severe 


weather. 


Rubber Supplies Rise 

SHIPPING DIFFICULTIES may develop as 
the war proceeds, but so far everything 
points to ample supplies of rubber for 
American manufacturers. In three of the 
last four months, the United States has 
imported substantially more than it has 
consumed notwithstanding the continued 
high rate of consumption. Supplies on 
hand have risen from 118,535 long tons 
at the end of November to 149.678 at 
the end of March, and are now equi 
alent to about three months’ supply at 
the recent rate of consumption. More 


over. rubber afloat which is de stined 
for American ports totals the near-record 


figure of 113,619 long tons 


Copper Exports Dip 


Reiv« TANCE of American copper pro 
ducers to sell to Russia and Japan long 
ago gave promise of materially reducing 
exports of the red metal (BW—Jan27' 40, 
p54), and the statistics now are begin- 
ning to reflect the situation Exports of 
copper from American mines averaged 
nearly 16,000 tons a month for the last 
half of 1939, and totaled 13,117 in Jan- 
uary of this year. But in February the 
figure was down to 9,594 tons, and the 
March figure shows a further dip to 7,517, 
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Tides of War Converge on Danube 


Balkan economic prize, vital to both belligerents, 
holds world attention while battle lines are forming in 
Seandinavia. Britain’s hand seen as Rumania stiffens. 


As THE New Scandinavian war front as- 
sumes definite boundaries, world atten- 
tion shifts to the Balkans. Here another 
group of small and frightened nations 
seeks to protect its independence, its 
economy, its neutrality—and at the same 
time to get as much of the going war 
business as possible. 

The beautiful Blue Danube, Germany’s 
highway for petroleum products and food 
from the southeast, now becomes a vital 
objective for both belligerents. Nerve 
vibrations neared the panic pitch Mon- 
day when Rumania announced new re- 
strictions unfavorable to the Reich. The 
decrees banned temporarily all exports of 
wheat to Germany (and other nations), 
ordered steps to conserve oil, coal and 
wood supplies for Rumania’s army and 
railroads. Assurance was hastily given 
the Reich that the moves were not aimed 
at her, but were domestic necessities. 
Further, Rumania and Yugoslavia an- 
nounced intensified police control of the 
Danube to guard against sabotaging of 
shipments to Germany. 

Nevertheless, swivel-chair strategists 
see in the stiffening attitude toward Ger- 
many a reflection of British power moves 
against Hitler’s Norwegian adventure. 
Despite fiery Fascist oratory and Italian 
naval maneuvers, there are strong doubts 
about what Mussolini will for his 
Berlin friend. Italy must get 80% of her 
imported raw materials through the Al- 
lied slip-knots at Suez and Gibraltar. 
Stalin, too, is thinking of himself even 
though he indulges in _ ostentatious 
shadow boxing with his negligible naval 
forces in the Black Sea. 


do 


Reich vs. Dominion 


Canadian wheat exports may 
become government monopoly as 
result of war in Scandinavia. 


OTTAWA Week Bureau) — 
Watch for some tightening of Canada’s 
war controls as a result of German seiz- 
ures in Denmark and Norway. First im- 
portant moves may involve wheat, bacon, 
dairy products. 
Possible, but not 
ment handling of all future Canadian ex- 


(Business 


certain, is govern- 











quest 


port wheat sales through the Wheat 
Board. This move is considered because 
of the definite loss of the Scandinavian 
market. Since the crop year began (in 
August) Norway has bought over 5,000,- 
000 bu. in Winnipeg, Sweden nearly 
+,000,000, Denmark more than 2,000,000. 


Matching Buyer and Seller 


As this price stimulant is now lost, 
western growers see a possible advantage 
from a government monopoly in export. 
Outcome may depend on the British 
Cereal Board’s attitude. Early in the war 
the Board’s head, James Rank, was sus- 
pected of withholding Canadian orders in 
an effort to depress prices. Scandinavian 
demand now being out, Ottawa is consid- 
ering whether to match the one principal 
buyer with a single selling agency. 

Consolidation of exports under the 
Wheat Board would cause little disturb- 


ance. It already owns the bulk of the 
310,000,000 bu. of Canadian wheat in 
storage. 


Elimination of Denmark’s bacon and 
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dairy product exports to Britain 
thing else again. It should bring 
demands on Canadian productio: 
ada is now supplying Britain wit! 
000 Ib. of bacon weekly. Bacor 
authorities believe this can be hea 
creased. One method immediate! 
able would be the removal of rest 
on Canadian imports of U.S. 
hogs, thereby freeing Canadian } 
the British. Limitations placed o) | 
hogs in February were largely . 
gestures to Canadian farm voters 
likely to be dropped or modified. |; 
claimed that by opening the gate t. 
and plentiful U.S. pork for domin 
quirements, Canada could doubk 
quotas for Britain. 


Smelters in Battle Area 

Normally Canada isn’t a heay 
porter of butter, but at present th 
considerable stocks available for B 
Hitler’s grab of Denmark is lik 
stimulate Canada’s output of bot! 
ter and eggs. 

Status of Canadian nickel and 
num smelting plants in Norway is s 
doubt. Aluminum, Ltd. (Mello: 
trolled), partly owns three smelt: 
Norway—at Tyssedal, Eydehavn, Hi 
anger. These are in the fighting 
However, their operation depend 


imported bauxite ore which the Britis 


blockade probably has cut off. 
Falconbridge Nickel Co. has a plant 
Kristiansand, the scene of severe bo 
ings. But this plant used matte (a er 
mixture of sulphides formed in smelt 


shipped from the company’s Canadia 


mines. Without matte, the smelter 


Norway is useless. Falconbridge alrea 


has arranged for processing its Canadia 











Mexican Oil Still Boils 
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U. S. Secretary of State Hull’s re- 


that Mezico arbitrate her 


quarrel with oil companies over con- 
fiscated (“expropriated”) properties, 
prompted this loyalty demonstration 
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in Mexico City. Workers parade 
President Cardenas took bows fro) 
his baleony. The big sign declar 
friendship for U. 


for “international imperialists.” 


S. people, but no 
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smelters of the International Adrertiaement 


o. in Canada. The contract is 
ll! basis, for the duration of 


an business gets little satisfac- 
of the new war supply ministry 
re of a bow to the public than a 
ality. Minister Howe emphatic- 
declined to release his Transport De- 


A Business Machine 


bartm t (especially his own fledgeling 
Trans-Canada Airways) to any foster 
barent, so War supply is merely added to 
-ansport under his administration. The 
Var Supply Board has been translated 
to a department of the federal civil 
orvice. It has lost its independent head, 
id’s Wallace Campbell, who returns 
the manufacture of automobiles. 


Vot What They Had in Mind 


With this submersion of the War Sup- | 
y Board, it can no longer command the | 
rvices of business executives because 


ey would have to function as civil ser- 
nts. During its life, the Campbell 
ard placed $150,000,000 in war orders. 


The new war supply ministry isn’t what 
siness men had envisioned. 
Main business of the new parliament 
eeting May 16) will be budgetary. 
wnada faces her first billion dollar bud- 
ret. It divides 50-50 between ordinary 
nd war appropriations. Prime Minister 
ng’s visit to the United States is with- 
on cere. BS on ae INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


t cure in the South with the usual 


rtesy calls in Washington World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Read these exciting words 
sermany Weighs Gain about an exciting new book— 


Norway promises new sup- . - 
i " - i , “Mr. Bedell’'s 31 selling stratagems embrace inevitable 
: 7 
plies but needs some, too. tron values and can be depended upon when needed to sell 
problem unsolved by invasion. some merchandise and ring the cash register 


Arnold Genthe 





) ’ JUWANE Jones D 
Serutn (Cable) —As the Balkan cald- ; 
2 es Executive Vice President, Blackett 


n comes to a boil, the Nazi govern- Sample-Hummert, In 
F e t > n 


ectacular move into Scandinavia. This Just Out — Clyde Bedell's 


rive makes sudden and violent changes ° -., 
n the economic balance of the warring ik t W t Ad t g th t SELLS 
she ow to Write Advertising tha 
Overnight, it is claimed, territory with 524 pages, 6 x 9, $4.00 
; peg 
2.000 000 population was transferred : rs ' hwa ae @ Does vour advertisin contain the 31 


rom neutral to the Reich-controlled ae, da teas i al a ee selling stratagems 


ntinental bloc. While this expansion f un transfort writer oO mere @ How will your copy rate under the 
’ mite § space tr ords nt tn 16 touchstones of copy writing? 


@ Are you making full 
magic of words 





ent continues to stress results of its 





ids to resources available to Germany, 
t also carries liabilities. She must now 
ipply grain, fodder and industrial raw 


iterials to the occupied countries. Also The methods explained in this book 


Reich } we v have been tested in the author's 15 
¢ Reich has foregone the advantage of years’ rich experience as sales and ad 
taining quantities of overseas products “Dastesincoe posal dig : vertising executive: vou can use them 
ch had been slipping through Scan made n nd more effective, het to increase the pulling power of your 
stly.’ copy 





navia. This amounts, in effect, to clos 





g entirely what was a half-open Ger- 
Asani Dh enya SEE IT 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
Berlin finds consolation in the convic- ne ee ee one See Se Soe oat oe ee aS 
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imported 22,000,000 tons of iron ore in 
1938. In pre-war years, one-third of Ger- 
many’s ore from Sweden went via the 
Gulf of Bothnia and two-thirds via Nar- 
vik. The Narvik blockade 
the Reich face to face with the problem 
of shifting the bulk of Swedish ship- 
ments to the Baltic during the ice-free 
season which starts soon. Main handicap 
is the inadequate capacity of the rail- 
road from the ore fields to the Swedish 
Bothnian port of Lulea. 


Transfer of Two-Thirds of Ounce 


Danish butter, bacon, beef and eggs 
will furnish valuable additions to the 
German food supplies. But if all the but- 
ter formerly shipped to Britain were 
equally distributed among the 80,000,000 
Germans it would only add two-thirds of 
an ounce to the seven ounces of weekly 
ration. In view of the dependence of 
Danish livestock on imported feeds (un- 
obtainable in Germany or Russia) there 
probably will be a reduction in the milk 
yield of Danish dairy herds and in the 
number of Danish hogs. 

Norway’s principle for the 
Reich’s economy is its highly-developed 
electro-metallurgical industry. The out- 
put in 1938 was 30,000 tons of alum- 
inum, nickel, molybdenum and other al- 
loys. However, this production can con- 


now brings 


asset 





German Student 














Wide World 
Dr. Gerhardt Alois Westrick, Ger- 
man Supreme Court lawyer, was 
brushing up on his American history 
last week as he took over the newly- 
created position of Commercial 
Counselor to the German Embassy 
in Washington. Acting on orders 
from Berlin, his job will be to start 
smoothing out a problem that may 
materialize for a long time— 
trade 


after the war in Europe is over. 


not 


German-American relations 


tinue only until the present stocks of 
imported raw materials are exhausted 
Norwegian fisheries are important but 
operations probably will be disturbed by 
naval activity 


Soviet Arteries Thaw 


Vital river systems to play 
key part in economic war as soon 
as they are free from ice. 


Moscow (Cable) — Essential to the 
transport of Soviet oil and grain from 
the outermost stretches of Southern 
European Russia are two river systems. 
One, the 2,323-mile long Volga, drains 
more than half a million miles 
and carries such a volume of water in 
spring flood that the level of the Caspian 
Sea is noticeably raised. 

That the Volga was about to flood 
again was evident this week when two 
caravans of lighters carrying 814,000 tons 
of oil entered the delta of the Volga at 
Astrakhan, reported the river was ice- 
free 300 mi. upstream to Stalingrad. Still 
unnavigable, however, are the stretches 
from Stalingrad to Kazan to Gorki to 
Moscow. The Volga is a critical factor in 
the transport of oil from Baku, a seaport 
400 miles south of Astrakhan on the Cas- 
pian and at the edge of one of the richest 
oil fields in the world—a field capable of 
producing more than 20 times as much 
oil per year as Soviet and Russian engi 
neers hope to recover from the captured 


Polish wells. 


square 


Water Transport Expands 

The other essential river system, the 
Dnieper, lies west of the Volga, feeds into 
the Black Sea instead of the Caspian, 
and was in no better shape for navigation 
this week. Important to Russian-German 
aspirations is the fact that the Pripyat, a 
tributary of the Dnieper, passes within 
canal-digging distance of the Bug, a river 
which joins the Vistula at Warsaw. 
Pravda, official Communist organ, prom- 
ised this week that the Bug-Dnieper 
canal would be opened April 15, joining 
the Black Sea with the Baltic. Russian 
officialdom reported that 25 bpat 
stations have been built on the Bug and 


new 


Pripyat. 

Other water transport assertions for 
1940: 6,000 barges and 2,000 steamers 
will ply internal waterways; by sea alone 
Russian boats will carry 5,000,000 tons 
of freight and 3,000,000 passengers; on 
the northern route 100 freighters 
convoyed by 13 icebreakers will carry 
158,000 tons of freight this year, 12% 
more than 1939. Most freight on the 
northern route will go to Siberian river 
mouths; a small portion will be through 
traffic Vladivostok and Mur- 
mansk. 

Moscow announced that between April 
5 and April 10 Russian farmers planted 
5,800 sq. mi. of 1940 crops and that on 


seca 


between 
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Japan Opens Air RB yy 
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Japan’s extreme secretive 
things aeronautical has led sl 
belief (even in Japan) | by 
long-projected South Sea ¢ €0l 
service has actually been i: Br 
tion for years—mainly { irc 
benefit of government officials Wi 
navy officers. Underlying Ov 
lief was the strategic signi! mt 
of an air route which cuts al im 
across American - owned Gu ish 
Now it is plain enough t! 
Japanese were faster in p abl 
the airline than in getting Bri 
started. After three vears of - 
aration, the first scheduled por 
was completed this March. P vce 
(above), distributed by the J on 
Airways Co. indicate that t! / 
ice is available to the genet . 
lic. The clippers carry passeng ™ 
mail and express. Flights ar gat 
three-times-a-month schedul bat 
the service will be more f: y™ 
Ww hen additional planes are : 
pleted by the Kawanishi A 
Co., now heavily weighed ~~ 
with army and navy orders. Oj Ne 
ing of the South Sea Lin \rg 
shadows cooperation with A: = 
ican-operated Pacific air ser rk 
Brit 
are 
April 10 a total of 10,600 sq Sins 
been planted, 5% of 1940's pla alt 
duction. av 
In the Urals and the basin of | ain 
the government is spending }: va 
to improve coal miners’ living « trol 
and raise their wages in order t -_ 
production. A decree signed by Sta sell; 
Molotov increased basic wages for if 
workers and the salaries of eng aga 
technical men. Sample increases at 
mine with a “very satisfactory” de 
production of 300 tons the min pra 
was raised from 1200 to 140) ty 
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- month, the foreman from 700 to 950. " 
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« More than a thousand miles east of Unaccustomed As | Am _— 
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the Caspian, another Soviet transport 
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made news. A 150-mile-long auto- 
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| mobile pass through the Pamir moun- | 
tains was completed by collective farm- 
ers, otherwise idle for the winter. 
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British Lose a Market 


But Scandinavian trade may 
be made up elsewhere. Newsprint | 
ration in Isles is halved. 


Loxvon (Cable)—Cessation of trade 
with Scandinavia means a loss of market 
for about 9,000,000 tons of British ex- 
ports, on the basis of 1938 figures. But 
the strong demand for English products 
in the Mediterranean region and else- | 
where, including South America, will 
probably take up any slack in the market 
for materials the British are able to 
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produce. 















































tive On the other end of the line, the Brit- | 
; led ish newsprint industry has been crippled 
y 4] by the loss of imports from the Northern | 
—_, = countries. The newsprint ration in the ’ : ; 
a te ae British Isles has been halved, dropping HE uncomfortable gentleman in the picture is about to make a 
ly for from 60% of the pre-war level to 30%. business speech. A bad one. 
officials While Scandinavia supplied only 2,500,- | -_ ao Poe . ' ; 
aa 000 tons of newsprint in 1988, 27% of His idea has punch enough. He usually has the oomph to put it 
‘ " ° ° ac ; ity » > ites! 
significa total newsprint imports, it also supplied across. But tonight . . . oh, pity the poor galleryites! 
cuts aln important quantities of pulp for the Brit- For Joe simply doesn’t have the facts. And when he comes to figures 
ned Guar ish newsprint industry. . s ; 
1a ‘ “git or names or dates, he’s going to stumble. Badly. 
+h that Canada and Newfoundland may be | / 
in pl able to supply the rationed French and Of course, the shame of it is that Joe needn't be in this kind of 
getting British requirements—if the shipping a fix at all. At his finger-tips he could have had more business facts 
ae ol on space can be spared. The Allied shipping | may eae" h aaa ae 
hated Se position may have been improved by the | SS 6 eS eas Wee ee: 
rch. Post Scandinavian thrust, but the point is still | But perhaps he didn’t know about Business Week's Editorial 
ies Be obseure. More than 5,000,000 tons of | lader 
~* ships plus an important percentage of ; 
atid the world’s tanker fleet were left without Maybe he didn’t know, for instance, that this one volume is handy 
passeng home ports when the Skagerrak, Katte- reference to a whole half-year of business activity! 
ts are gat, and the Norwegian coast became ‘ ; 
hedul battlegrounds . that here he'll find indexed all the business news of 1939's 
edi 5 . 
last six months. Condensed for quick reading, arranged alphabetically 
re freq { . . . . q 8: & I any, 
Argentina Curbs Pound Buyin : : “ 
s are ¢ 8 : ying and keyed back to its Business Week source for more complete 
As At The Argentine exchange control has | “ 
ul t ca & reference. 
hal prohibited the purchase of free sterling in 
in New York to buy Argentine goods. The | As a matter of fact, this is the guide regularly used by advertising 
Lin \rgentine control has established buying | agencies when searching their files of Business Week . . . when seek- 
th A price for sterling offers at 13.50 pesos and ; ; ei is 
vith i 2 ing copy material, or background data for solicitation of new accounts. 
r ser\ sells sterling for 15 pesos for one group | ‘ 
of commodities, 17 pesos for —| . . « it's a handbook for sales managers busy sizing up new 
British-ow ned railroads in the Argentine territories. 
are permitted to buy sterling at 16 pesos. | 
D _ Since the Argentine peso has slipped in . and it’s a boon to credit managers who have to corral every 
— value along with the pound, the railroads last fact concerning new businesses or new industries. 
bo have been able lately to pay less than 16 . a SA. 
in ot pesos in the New York market—thus The new volume . . . Business Week Editorial Index, July- 
1g +arg shutting off the profit the Argentine con- December, 1939 . . . has just been published by the Editors. 
ing « trol has been making because of th 
rol has F g because of the , : 
- e . > y Vi ¢ > > 4 » ~ ’ 
vad spread betweeen the official buying and | There’s a small supply available at one dollar each 
| by Sta selling prices 
ann fos . sto Scie) cnini = Paul Montgomery, Manager 
FB n London, official opinion seems to be : . ——_ 
engine ‘i BUSINESS WEEK 
against complete blocking of the pound : - : ; 
creases: IMM st this stage of the game. While some 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
acto circles consider the pound blocked for all 
othgy practical purposes, it still has some mobil- 
" . A . " 
14 ity of which it might be deprived. 
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Americans in Scandinavia 


Many U. S. firms have established branches in 
the three northern kingdoms, particularly since the 


World War. 


Assemsty plants of Ford and General 
Motors are within range of guns on Ger- 
man warships in Copenhagen harbor. 
Close to Stavanger, where British and 
German planes fight over Norway, is 
the Electric Furnace Products Co., Ltd., 
which is a subsidiary of Union Carbide 
& Carbon Corp. The Hoyang Works, the 
A/S Hangvik Smelter, and the A/S 
Kensarvik, the biggest Norwegian pro- 
ducers of aluminum, are American-con- 
trolled. 

The German tide in Scandinavia licks 
around the edges of $41,000,000 invested 
by Americans in Norwegian and Danish 
business enterprises, $26,000,000 invested 
in Swedish industry. Including Scandi- 
navian government bond issues held by 
Americans, the United States has a total 
economic interest of $221,000,000 in the 
three northern kingdoms. 

Comparatively, a $221,000,000 foreign 
investment is small change. On Jan. 1, 
1931, the total long-term American in- 
vestments abroad had reached a high of 
$15,170,028,000. When the Swedish 


Our total investment there, $221,000,000. 


Match Trust collapsed in 1932 it carried 
with it $250,000,000 floated in the United 
States in debentures and participating 
debentures. 

However, these investments represent 
some of the few remaining American ex- 
periments in foreign economic penetra- 
tion that have not been diverted toward 
war efforts as in England and France, 
strait-jacketed by “Autarchy” as in 
Germany, or hampered by government 
instability and bond defaults as in many 
Latin American countries. 


It Began Long Ago 


Long before American billions had be- 
gun to pour into post-war investments 
abroad, the movement to. establish 
branch factories, to gain concessions, 
and to grant licensing agreements was 
well under way in Scandinavia. In 1896, 
Svenska Petroleum A/B  (re-organized 
in 1934), a subsidiary of Standard Oil of 
New Jersey, was organized in Sweden. 
Vacuum Oil established a branch in Swe- 
den in 1900; Singer Sewing Machine in 
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1901; International Harvest 
Remington Typewriter Co., 19 

During the same period, Sca 
political stability was assure 
next 
peaceable separation of Nor 


three or four decades thy 


Sweden as an independent king 
Oscar of Sweden, predecessor « 
V, renounced his right to the \ 
throne in 1905 and Prince ¢ 
Denmark became King Haak 


Norw ay. 


Companies’ Activity Widens 
At the end of the World 
drive to compete with the Scar 
on their home grounds widen 
1919, the Texas Co. organized a S 
branch; both United Artists 
Rubber Co. established Swedish 
tions in 1921; Ford Motor e1 
field in 1924, three years before Gene 
Motors organized a Swedish bra 
Ford assembly plant at Copenh 
to both Denmark and Norway 
assembly plant in Stockholm has s 
as a sales territory. Quaker Oa! 


a subsidiary under Swedish shar 
company regulations in 1925; G 
Tire & Rubber Co. in 1926. U1 
bide & Carbon bought a Norwegia 
bide, ferrosilicon, and ferron ing 
works in 1929, several years after 
acquired a Norwegian water-power 
cession. 

The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet (¢ 
lowed the organization of a 
in 1928 with a national advertising 
paign that astonished the Swedes 
Western Electric 
established in 1929. Today as 
rubber cooperative is building 


Norrképing, a_ Baltic 


Swedish 


seaport 
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agreements with an American 
ompany 

ust 35 American companies have 
than 
agents—in The 


vestment in Norway ts of approxi- 


rable interests—more com 


Sweden (meri- 
same size as that in Sweden, 
ay represent the 
number of companies. The Danish 


the 
activities of a 


facturing investments are half the 


f the Swedish or Norwegian. 


U. 8. Studies Safeguards 


The International Harvester plant at 
Norrképing, Sweden, employed an aver- 
we 500 men in 19388; the 
sembly plant of General Motors had a 
roll of 500 to 900 workers during the 
same year. The the Ford 
assembly plant at Stockholm is attested 


Swedish 


pay 
success of 


by the dividends declared on the Swedish 
1984—-7%; 1935—8%: 1936— 
-12%. 


stock 
10 1937- 
The chance of safeguarding American 
with Scandinavian funds 
the United States by 


House orders Is being considered 


nvestments 
mpounded in 
White 
by the Treasury Department, Secretary 
Morgenthau stated early this week. The 

of the bank the 


first step, he indicated, toward insurance 


balances was 
wainst potential American losses either 
investments or manufacturin 
The 


tudy stage 


bond 


entire matter is in t! 


Plane Impasse Ended 


Allies begin taking U. S. 
aircraft on Morgenthau’s terms 
as result of Hitler’s thrust. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 


Blitzkrieg in Scandinavia threw wide 
pen the dawdling aircraft export situa- 
Che Allied purchasing commission, 
the 


and knowing that the longer it waited the 


tion 
not needing airplanes at moment 
better ships it could buy, had not been 
negotiations aimed 
the 


pushing very hard the 
it putting into effect new liberal 
release policy. 

Chief point at issue, paradoxically, was 
airplanes that haven’t been invented yet 
When the Army agreed to waive immedi 
ite delivery on its orders to give quick 
the Allies, it that 
when it does take delivery get 
the 
normal course, will then be available. But 
up 


service to specified 


it is to 


the improved models which, in 


leveloping models and tooling 


f ' 


ior 


new 
em costs money. Treasury Secre 
ary Morgenthau, as United States co 
ordinator of Allied purchasing, insisted 
the foreigners pay the cost, which raised 


Hjections. 


Allies Get Powerful Ships 


Then, a few days before Germany en- 
ered Denmark it became obvious some- 
thing was going to break, and the pur- 


lasing commission turned the heat on. 


Morgenthau’s for 
osts, and in quick 
models and 


for 


It accepted Secretary 
mula on de velopme nt « 
som three 
attack 
export 

All three of the pursuit jobs break the 
$00 m.p.h. par which is the current divid 


new pursuit 


stice 


two bombers .were released 


ing line between modern and obsclescent 
Most 
Lockheed’s P-38, a two-engine ship with 


warcraft spectacular of them is 
a speed well above 400, which has been 
the fastest 
Bell's 


Airocobra 


considered 
the P-39 is the 
publicized the snaky 
motor job with the wings half way back 
The Curtiss-Wright P-40D, 
also single-motored, is a modernized ver 
sion of the P-40, which started the com 
a jazzed 


fighting ship in 
world much- 


single- 


the fuselage 


motion about releases. It has 
up engine and such a streamlined cockpit 
that it needs an especially small pilot to 
fly it 

The bombers, Martin’s two-engine F-4 
and a Douglas ship, are improvements 
on existing models 

All Allison liquid 
cooled engines, and the speed with which 
General Motors expands its Allison Divi 


sion’s output from 300 to 600 units a 


three pursuits use 


month will be of critical importance. It 
may not take long, since it is understood 
that plant 


expansion Is 


subcontracting rather than 
contemplated. Extensive 
made of Cadillac, 


experienced on pre 


use will probably be 
whose workers are 


cision engines 
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® Write for the new “37 Plans"’ book 
shows how thousands of firms build 
sales and goodwill with Autopoints. 
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SMELLS ARE BAD BUSINESS 


BANISH UNPLEASANT, SALES-STEALING, PRODUCT- 
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PROFIT-ROBBING smells that 
accumulate in stores, offices, 
storerooms, 


factories, res- 


taurants can be eliminated 
entirely with the DOREX 
Odor Adsorber. 


Compact DOREX units 
positively extract all odors 
from any 
culated air, They employ 
patented, highly activated, 
coconut-shell carbon with 
an effective life of two or 
more years. 


for 


volume of recir- 
stallations 
tin 105-A. 


East 


Saice Representatives in proncipa 


They readily 


ventilating systems. More- 
over they reduce the need 
“outside” 
odors and thus substantially 
cut heating and cooling costs. 


W. B. CONNOR ENGINEERING CORP. - 


CLEAN, FRESH 
ODOR-FREE AiR 


Conferences get clearer thinking 

fiers, plants and retad stores gain in 
efhi tency 
when inexpensive DORE \ anus are 
tnstalled to 


customers are pleased 


remae offensive odors 


fit in new or 


existing air conditioning or 


air to dilute 


OREX 


ODOR ADSORBERS 
FOR AIR CONDITIONING 
AND VENTILATION 





Get the facts on hundreds 
of satisfactory DOREX in- 
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At Home 
Shipping 


THe ECONOMIC IMPLICATIONS to A 
of active war on a northern front 
more apparent this week. Besic 
ging the source for a share of A 
supplies of pulp, newsprint, ferr 
and lesser known exports such 
oil, the fight for Scandinavia has 
an export market for automobi 
amounted to $20,000,000 in 1939, 
to Ward's Automotive Reports 
Norwegian whaling for the 194 
had been completed just before 
vasion. About 200,000 tons of wh 


record catch, were reported still \ 


wegian possession this week. Me 
the Japanese provided compet 

Antarctic whaling grounds, broug 
132,000 tons of oil, worth around $24 

A tightening of shipping spa 
result of the temporary loss at 
Scandinavian tonnage was felt 
Pacific Coast as well as in the | 
survey by the San Francisco Nex 
cated that more than 40% of the 
calling at California ports was Ss 
navian and now tied up 


War Toll of Merchant Ship: 
Total Through 








This Week i 
(230 Days) (2 
No. Tonnage No. ] 

British 194 732,617 189 
French 20 81,550 20 § 
Neutral 205 564,782 186 
Total 419 1,378,949 395 1,3 
German 50 246,974 36 18 
Grand Total 469 1,625,923 . 31 


Trade Conditions 
For THE First TIME in its history, Cr 
Suisse, oldest of the Swiss banks, w 
a branch outside of Switzerland. Ap; 
tion to eStablish an agency in New \ 
City has been made to the State B 
Department. 


Thailand (Siam) has ordered 500 freig 


cars from the Magor Car Co. 


And Abroad 


Great Britain 
On Aprit 15 the import of copper 


zinc, and certain other non-ferrous met 


into England will be licensed. Also 
licensed are patent medicine imports 


Argentina 
Waite THe ARGENTINE’S LENIENT [IN 
tax of 1931 has made a _ business 
paradise of the country for nine v 
a budget-deficit serpent has entered 
picture this year. To meet the def 


government proposes to stiffen the tax 


plan not yet officially made pub! 
new plan includes a capital tax 


which would especially hit wealthy Ame 


can companies. Betting against 

of the new levy—at least not withou! 
siderable modifications—are those 
remember Argentina’s hunger f 
investments. 
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More Overseas Letters 

Last WEEK, I devoted this space to scme 
excerpts from the personal letters of 
John Chapman, Foreign Editor of Bust- 
vess Week, who has been in Europe since 
late February surveying at first-hand the 
trends of the economic war and apprais- 
ing their significance to American busi- 
ness. Last week’s letters touched on the 
trip to Rome: the following excerpts are 
from letters from Ramania. 

From Bucharest: “All here agree that 
the end of the Finnish war on Moscow’s 
terms is quite a blow to London and 
Paris... 

“Rumania is amazingly calm. I arrived 
last night on the plane from Budapest. 
We made the trip in a single, four-hour 
hop, in a Hungarian plane. There was one 
Italian and myself; the rest—and the 
plane was full—were German business 
men, all of them so familiar with the 
place that they were greeted at the air- 
port by hosts of friends. 

“The Athénée (hotel) is an 
amazing place. Before I had reached my 
room, a man was at my elbow offering 


Palace 


to buy dollars at a bootleg rate double 
the ‘official’ quotation on the lei. 
“Went down to the bar at 8:30 for a 
quick one and ran into a Babel of con- 
versation—every language I have ever 
heard and some that I hadn’t. The hotel 
is packed. Loads of luggage arrive and 
almost hour. The 
are seething with people, but there are 


depart every streets 
more peasant women selling early violets 
than there are armed soldiers, 

“From a morning of quite important 
interviews I find that Rumania 
alarmed than I think it has reason to be. 
The end of the Finnish war may throw 
Russian pressure in this direction again, 
but the people don’t expect it—yet. 

“I learn that most of the correspond- 
ents have left for Syria or Rome because 
they expect little to develop there now, 
though a week or two may change the 


is less 


fident that it can continue to play one 
side against the other and handle both 
Actually, Hungary has handled its for 
eign affairs with skill. It is pro-German 
but not pro-Nazi. If the Nazi régime 
should go under, Hungary would be ready 
to step in and do a good business with a 
more peaceable Germany. 

“Expect to fly to Berlin Saturday and | 
to utilize the Easter weekend in my 
visit to Moscow. There I should be able | 
to get an ‘after war’ checkup from the 
Red angle, and the interviews I have 
lined up guarantee a productive visit.” 


* * * 


Bucharest—three days later: “Have 
been trying for three days to book out 
of here by plane for Berlin today. By 
noon yesterday—even with the special 
cooperation of the Foreign Office—it 
looked as though I couldn't get away 
until Monday. Even then the reserva- 
tion wasn’t actually booked, so I was 
considering taking the train at least as 
far as Vienna, though everyone urged 
me not to attempt it. Sleepers are avail 
able as far as Budapest but no country 
lets its rolling stock go into a warring 
country, so from Budapest to Vienna I 
should be relegated to a third-class coach. 

“At 10:00 this morning, the Foreign 
Office called to say a special plane was 
due from Berlin at 11:30 and would go 
back at 12:30; and that if I would go to 
the airport I might get a passage. 

“What a scramble! I had to get more | 
cash, check out at the hotel, pack and 
leave within an hour. The Foreign Office 
insisted on sending a special German- | 
speaking courier with me to facilitate 
bargaining at the airport. We arrived at 
12:00—and the ‘special’ had come and 
gone! 

“Now I have just confirmed a booking | 
all the way to Berlin on Monday. Such | 
delays are just one little problem of the | 
hundreds that bob up these days. After | 
trying all day Wednesday to get off a | 


Because this new Elliort Address Card 


is readable, and because index data can 
be typed on its top frame Elliott Address 
Cards save you 8 expensive operations 
that are necessary, if you ¢ 

ing paper index card 


plates of the kind 





You can trade in your old metal ad 


dress plates for Elliott Address Cards 


for a total net cost of only l¢ pet 


Just realize how little this is! 


Only $100 
for 10,000 Address Cards 


a ddress 


Only $1,000 
for 100,000 Address Cards 


cable, I learned yesterday the censor | 
had refused it. Though the cable was | 
entirely about Italy, this country feels 
obliged to prevent any possible rupture | 
in its relations with Rome. So that item 
will have to keep. 

“Had two wild nights with the foreign 
press crowd here after the windup in 
Finland. We were all watching every 
bulletin; rumors were a dime a dozen; 
nerves are tightening now on the fear 
that Russia will turn in this direction . . 


picture. But I am convinced that I should 
stay here in Bucharest until I can get 
hold of the undercurrents of economic 
battle, which means so much to us, but 
little to the general press. 


. “ha le 
OpPpes ° A typist will average to stencil 1000 


Elliott 


day so we can stencil your entire file of 


addresses in a very few days 


rrous met 
Also to 


imports 


Address Cards per eight-hour 


“You will surmise from my guarded 
cables that the little countries in this 
part of the world are being very cautious 
about the feelings of their big neighbors 
—even Italy. But economic conditions in 
Italy are fundamentally bad and Musso- 


If you prefer, we can send ty pists an | 
typewriters to your office and do 


ENT 1N¢ 
siness the 
nine vear 
entered '™ 
e det 

n the tax 


work right in your own department 


without upsetting its routine 
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lic i no longer has the aggressive hold on 
pub! ‘ Ital 8 888 - . : - why it pays to change to Elliott address 
tax featur ily that he once did. The country is the Carol denial of a non-aggression pact ; 

; fo a '* . : . : ‘ a: cards will be mailed if requested on 
thy An slowing down with him, relaxing and with Russia with all the conditions | b ' “se 
inst passat saving, “‘What’s the use?’ Our friends demanded has unsettled markets .. . YORE SUSE SENERESS. 


“People here have been most helpful. | 


ink arest fs ore é tive | : : : 
I think Bucharest far more attractive Bl The Elliott Addressing Machine Ce. 


than I had anticipated. But I must be on | 
.. = - “3 151 Albany Street 
my way again. W.T.C, | 


without believe that Rome has little bargaining 
1“ power left; it moves at the command of 
. either of the belligerents. 


, Reger Cambridge, Mass. 
Budapest is quiet and apparently con- RE 
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The Sword Is Mightier Than the Pound 


. 
es SEVERAL WEEKS, the pound sterling has been 
having the jumps in the foreign exchange market. 
There were some signs of settling down; then the 
Germans pushed into: Scandinavia and the gyrations 
started anew. To most persons, these fluctuations are 
no more than casual war phenomena—to be expected. 
But to American importers and exporters they are a 
real annoyance, since they increase the hazards of 
trading with the British. 

England now has gone on a_ two-price system. 
Though the British would be loath to admit the 
similarity to the German system, they have all the 
rules and regulations necessary to retard or acceler- 
ate the flow of goods into and out of Britain. The 
British equivalent of aski marks is “free pounds,” 
which is simply the British way of saying “pounds at 
a discount” from the official rate of $4.03. 

These “free pounds” are bought and sold in a so- 
called “free market” with the full knowledge of the 
British government. That is something new in currency 
technique. During and after the World War, the sale 
of currencies at a discount from official rates was 
illegal, and took place only on the under-cover “black 
bourses.” But governments have discovered that the 
best of regulated currencies now have their leaks—so 


black bourses have been legalized. 


Tin Bririsu have carried off this legalized leakage 
in the grand manner. The “free market” smacks of the 
Adam Smith and Ricardian laissez faire tradition. 
Actually, however, as any American exporter will tell 
you, the British market is anything but free. Goods 
entering England must be on the acceptable list, and 
the government designates payment either (1) in offi- 
cial pounds, in which case the pounds are equivalent to 
dollars, or (2) in unofficial pounds, in which case the 
American exporter must get permission to convert the 
payment into free sterling balances. Whatever the 
method, he faces red tape, loss of time, and possible 
loss of money. 

On their so-called monopoly products—tin, rubber, 
jute, Scotch whiskey, and furs—the British demand 
payment in full-priced, official, $4.03 pounds. And 
since these products constitute a large part of British 
exports, the use of free pounds to buy British goods 
is sharply attenuated. Free pounds, however, can be 
used for the purchase of cotton manufactures, shellac, 
and other products that the British export—but there 
is no way of knowing from one day to the next which 
articles will and which articles will not be on the 


official pound list. As a consequence, trading \ ith 
Great Britain is subject to change on short not ice, 

The free pound can be an advantage to the British 
in competition with American exporters in South 
American and other world markets. When the fre 
pound depreciates, British goods automatically be- 
come cheaper. However, this competition is limited 
because (1) the supply of free pounds is undependable 
and (2) British manufacturers are probably pretty 
well tied up by war and domestic demands. 


- 
Ti emineens HAVE been made that the British two 


pound policy was deliberately adopted to obtain ad- 
vantages in foreign trade. But that implies a studied 
shrewdness incompatible with most wartime decisions 
More likely the program was chosen as a necessary 
evil—an urgent means of enabling the British to con- 
serve their foreign resources and to squeeze the last 
dollar out of their monopoly exports. 

The British, however, do not accept the policy in 
quite that candid, materialistic light. Even so sound a 
journal as the London Economist seems to do a bit of 
romanticising in arguing that the free market for 
sterling will “redound to the credit of London when 
such conceptions begin to count again”—meaning that 
after the war the pound may recover prestige. 

As a matter of realism, the free market for the 
pound may be all but forgotten when peace comes; 
and the laissez faire virtue that the British now find in 
a free market may also be forgotten. For the po ind 
is no longer the British stock-in-trade. It’s gold that 
counts ; gold, foreign securities and goods and services 
that Britain can muster to buy war supplies. As the 
London Economist itself remarks: “Wars are fought, 
not with money, but with people and things.” The Brit- 
ish Treasury’s acquisition this week of British-owned 
American securities proves the point. The securities 


will be exchanged for things—planes, steel, food. 
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